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November 1, 1885. 


Che Riaht of Public Mecting. 





In England this is one of the most valuable rights, and its frequent 
utilisation during the past eighty years has done much to render 
reform possible in cases where revolution might otherwise have been 
imminent. In Ireland the liberty of public meeting has by statute 
been repeatedy made dependent on the whim or malice of Government 
officials. There have been many struggles in England for the right 
of public meeting, and in some of these the people have not been very 
successful. Peterloo is a name of evil memory in Lancashire, but if 
when Henry Hunt, John Balmforth, and their friends had been 
indicted at Lancaster the jury had not found that the meeting in St. 
Peter’s Field was an unlawful assembly, even Peterloo would have 
been helpful in promoting liberty. So long as we can keep our full 
right of public meeting, so long there is little danger of our people 
being enticed into secret conspiracies. In the provinces there is little 
or no difficulty in securing some large open space in which great 
meetings may be held without inconvenience to any. It is true that 
in some localities excessive restrictions have been imposed by the local 
bye-laws, but such matters are in the hands. of the resident rate-pay- 
ers, and can be remedied by their own action; bye-laws can be 
amended by the authority enacting, and now with the voting power 
practically in the hands of every house-dweller, the cause of complaint 
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can only arise when he neglects his duty. In the Metropolis, with 
its enormous traffic, and in towns like Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Glasgow, it is of course necessary that the assertion of the right of 
public meeting should not be so exercised as to hinder the inhabitants 
from their fullest right of thoroughfare. 

In late years there are many bodies who have gone into the streets 
for propagandist purposes, some because they could not easily hire 
halls, some because they deemed this the most effective way of reach- 
ing the poorer public. In the various metropolitan parks controlled 
by the Board of Works spaces have usually been accorded where such 
gatherings could be held. In Hyde Park this was made matter 
of special legislation, and on great occasions the authorities have 
wisely closed their eyes when the prescribed limits have been ex- 
ceeded. At street corners religious bodies, Temperance advocates, 
Freethought speakers, aud others have for some thirty or forty years 
habitually conducted their propaganda in the metropolis. Freethink- 
ers were most often interfered with, sometimes by riotous opposition 
from the religious bodies disagreeing, and more often when the police 
were prompted by offended pietists to move them on. Still, with some 
tact and forbearance on the part of the Freethinker and growing 
toleration on the part of the general public for utterance of dissident 
opinion, Freethinkers as a body have not now much to complain of. 
They have remembered that being in an unpopular minority it was 
their duty to try to win gradual support rather than to brusquely 
affront those having authority to interfere. 

The difficulties created by riotous opposition have been of late 
years enhanced by the outrageous proceedings of the Salvation Army, 
a body which has probably been of benefit to none save to William 
Booth and a few specially favored ones. Some years ago the Tories 
tried to prevent public meetings, first in Hyde Park, and afterwards 
in Trafalgar Square, and when others failed I was fortunate enough 
to be able, with the help of my London friends, to defeat the authori- 
ties and to preserve the public right ; and this after police proceedings 
had, in one case, been taken against the late George Odger, who had 
been fined, and in the other after written notice had been served by 
the Commissioner of Police prohibiting the meeting. Recently the 
body led by Mr. Hyndman has thought it right to utilise the 
streets for weekly discourses explanatory of the views on Socialism 
urged in Justice. The meetings were perfectly harmless, and were 
attended by very few people indeed. For some unknown reason 
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the police in the Thames Police Court district were instructed 
to disperse these small knots of folk, whilst large bodies of Temper- 
ance propagandists and still larger numbers of Salvationists were per- 
mitted to meet without hindrance. At the police court Mr. Saunders, 
who once had the reputation of understanding a magistrate’s duties, 
took to himself the task of denouncing the doctrines promulgated, and 
in addition evidently lost his temper, so that what was at first a 
matter of whether the friends of Mr. Hyndman might try to 
talk at an inconvenient place in Dod Street, Limehouse, became 
a question as to whether they were to be prevented from meeting 
there solely because they talked obnoxious theories. "When several 
men had been sentenced to jail, when two were actually suffering 
terms of imprisonment, and Mr. Saunders had threatened to send 
to prison all further offenders, general indignation was aroused, 
and Sir Richard Cross so modified the untoward zeal of his police 
subordinates, that a larger meeting than ever, accompanied by longer 
speeches than usual, was held in Dod Street, not only without the 
slightest effort of police prevention, but with the express intimation 
from the Government that the police had no concern with the 
doctrines advocated. 

The right of public meeting is governed partly by common law, 
partly by statute. Obstructing a public highway is an offence at 
common law. Public meetings of more than fifty persons are, by 47 
Geo. ITI., c. 19, sec. 23, forbidden to be held within one mile from the 
gate of Westminster Hall on any day on which Parliament meets or 
sits, or is summoned or adjourned or prorogued to meet or sit, if ‘for 
the purpose, or on the pretext of considering or preparing any petition 
or address to the Queen, or to both Houses, or either House, of Par- 
liament, for any alteration of matters in Church or State”. Of course 
public meetings for any lawful purpose may be held within the pre- 
scribed distance even while Parliament is sitting. 

It has been held that a meeting lawful in itself, but held in such 
numbers and with such a show of force and organisation, and at which 
such language is used, ‘“‘as to lead persons of ordinary firmness and 
courage in the neighborhood to apprehend a breach of the peace’’, is 
an unlawfulfassembly. By 5 and 6 William IV., c. 50, it is an offence 
to obstruct any footway or highway outside the metropolis. By 2 and 
3 Vict., c. 47, sec. 52, the Commissioners of Police have power to give 
directions to the police in any case when the streets may be thronged 
or may,be liable to be obstructed. By the 35 and 36 Vict., c. ae, the 
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Commissioners of Works have power to make regulations as to meet- 
ings in royal parks. By 44 and 45 Vict., c. 34, sec. 2, the Metropoli- 


tan Board of Works, vestry, or district board, have power to make, 


bye-laws as to open spaces. By 26 and 27 Vic., c. 13, sec. 4, like 
powers are given to committees of inhabitants managing gardens. 
CuaRLES BRaDLAvGH. 








Che Method of Unreason,. 





A Lecrvre DELIVERED In EprysurcH IN THE AUTUMN OF 1883. 





In the study of every practical subject the history of failure is scareely 
less instructive than the history of success. To know what to avoid is 
very often equivalent to knowing what to do, and is always a very 
large instalment of such knowledge. Some thinkers, indeed, would 
give precedence to the study of ‘‘ How not to doit”. Lessing quotes 
approvingly the Latin proverb: ‘‘ Primus sapientia gradus est falsa in- 
telligere; secundus vera cognoscere’’—the first step in wisdom is to discern 
what is false, the second to know what is true; and there is much to 
be said for this view. The marks on the sailor’s chart indicate rocks 
and shallows and sea shores. They point out, not where he should go, 
but where he should not go. And it is the same in many other depart- 
ments of practice. We learn what to do by learning what to refrain 
from doing. Of a number of alternative courses of action we find out 
that such and such result in failure, and infer that the one which is 
not thus excluded is the only road which leads to success. 

Now there is one thing which is more than any other the peculiar 
business of man. Archbishop Whately—I like to quote an archbishop; 
it spreads a halo of respectability over all one says—Archbishop 


Whately remarks: ‘‘If it were inquired what is to be regarded as the . 


most appropriate intellectual occupation of man, as man, what would 
be the answer? The statesman is engaged with political affairs; the 
soldier with military; the mathematician with the properties of num- 
bers and magnitudes; the merchant with commercial concerns, ete. ; 
but in what are a// and each of these employed? .... Evidently in 
reasoning. ‘They are all occupied in deducing, well or ill, conclusions 
from premisses.” If, then, reasoning may be considered our special 
occupation, tmreason is that which we should especially endeavor to 
eschew. It is the great barrier to the progress of mankind—the bar- 
rier which the master minds of all ages, Socrates and Aristotle, Des- 
cartes and Spinoza, Bacon and Berkeley, Locke and Mill, have 
endeavored to break down. 

What I shall try to do this evening is to describe to you the Method 
of Unreason—the mental habits which you must endeavor to avoid 
contracting if you wish to distinguish truth from falsehood. I shall 
not attempt to show you the method of reason, except by the exclu- 
sion of its opposite. ‘The task which I have set myself is to point out 
to you the general character of the pitfalls and stumbling-blocks which 
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beset the human being in the pursuit of truth, from the cradle to the 
grave. In doing this, I shall press as lightly on your intellectual 
corns as is consistent with what I consider necessary for their eradica- 
tion; but I shall, in all probability, say many things with which you 
will disagree. Indeed, I hope so. The mental drowsiness which 
comes of constantly listening to the echoes of our own opinions is a 
permanent obstacle to philosophic thought, and can only be dispelled 
by the shock of opposition. ‘‘ He that wrestles with us,” says Burke, 
‘strengthens our nerves and sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is 
our helper. This amicable conflict with difficulty obliges us to an 
intimate acquaintance with our object, and compels us to consider it 
in all its relations.” If aught that I say clashes with your convictions, 
please bear in mind that this is the spirit in which it is brought for- 
ward; and that all I ask is that it may be fairly considered, and 
accepted or rejected, according to the dictate of your reason. Neither 
I, nor anyone else, is justified in asking more. 

In describing to you the Method of Unreason, let me first say 
what that method would prescribe as to the acquisition of our 
opinions. The Method of Reason tells us not to commit ourselves 
to any assertion till we have done our. best to make acquaintance 
with all that can be urged both for and against it; even then to 
hold our conclusions subject to any new light which may be thrown 
on them, and to test their validity against all antagonism; and, in 
order that our decisions may be pure and undefiled by prejudice, 
to beware of mixing up with questions of fact emotional elements, 
such as hopes, fears, and affections, which warp our judgment and 
intoxicate the rational faculty. You may as well expect to walk 
straight under the influence of alcohol as to reason straight under 
the influence of passion. 

The doctrine of the Method of Unreason is the reverse of all this. 
Take sides on all the important questions which divide humanity as 
early in life as possible. Never mind whether you understand them 
or not. A very slight acquaintance with the world is sufficient to 
show that it is not necessary to know anything about a subject in 
order to hold very strong opinions about it. You need not, there- 
fore, wait for evidence before delivering your verdict. Commit your- 
selves, or let others commit you, in babyhood if possible, but at all 
events as soon as you can, upon all the most vital and difficult issues 
on which it is possible for persons to differ. 

Now Reason would enjoin that you should receive with deference 
and gratitude the advice of those whom special training or wider expe- 
rience of life makes your natural guardians in childhood and youth— 
that in your early years you should accept provisionally the guidance of 
your elders upon all questions on which it is necessary for you to have 
an opinion; and, when you have arrived at manhood or womanhood, 
fully, fairly, and without prejudice, judge for yourselves. The 
Method of Reason, as I have said, would dictate this course. How 
different the Method of Unreason! ‘Not only accept’’, it says, “the 
temporary direction of those whom the accident of birth has made 
your teachers, but make that accident the determining cause of your 
opinions throughout life. Mortgage as heavily as possible your intel- 
lectual freedom; and associate with this mental bondage every senti- 
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ment, from the most noble and lofty to the most servile and mean, that 
can keep your mind under the thraldom of prejudice. What is truth, 
that we should sacrifice our comfort and peace of mind, the esteem 
and good-will of our fellow-men, and the bonnes bouches of this world 
for her sake? Take the account given of her by one of her most 
earnest devotees—James Russell Lowell. He tells us she is ‘ for ever 
on the scaffold’. A nice acquaintance certainly for respectable young 
men and women! Even if we take the older account of her, that she 
lies at the bottom of a well, matters are very little altered in her favor. 
Depend upon it, if that is so, she was drowned long ago, and now is 
only spoiling the water for drinking purposes.” 

The first thing yon have to do, then, is to get a good sound prac- 
tical set of opinions—a set of opinions which one can live by, and live 
comfortably. If you have acquired them in early years, so much the 
better. Everybody knows that the acquisition of opinions in later life 
is apt to be troublesome, and (like several other troublesome things, 
such as measles, and whooping-cough, and vaccination) is much better 
got over in childhood. If, unfortunately, you have to decide any 
question, other than one of business detail, after you have arrived at 
maturity, don’t bother yourself with evidence. Facts are apt to be 
misleading. Any man of shrewd common-sense can see the proper 
views to adopt. Having taken sides, you can then, if you have time, 
look into the evidence. It is most likely—under the cireumstance—to 
be favorable; but, if it should be otherwise, so much the worse for 7. 

Most of you have, I dare say, read Bret Harte’s story of the gentle 
and kind-hearted Commander Salvatierra. He had lost his right 
organ of vision, and one day received a visit from one Peleg Scudder, 
an itinerant vendor of Yankee “notions”, who induced him to have 
his vacant orbit fitted with a brand new eye of very stern and baleful 
expression. ‘Noone could look at this eye”, saysthe narrator, ‘‘ with- 
out winking. It was cold, hard, rentless, and unflinching. More than 
that, it seemed to be endowed with a dreadful . . . . faculty of seeing 
through and into the inarticulate thoughts of those it looked upon. 
The soldiers of the garrison obeyed the eye rather than the voice of 
their commander, and answered his glance rather than his lips in 
questioning. The servants could not evade the ever watchful but cold 
attention that seemed to pursue them. The children of the Presidio 
School smirched their copy-books under the awful supervision. ... . 
His most trusty retainers stammered, blushed, and faltered before 
him. Self-accusations, confessions of minor faults and delinquencies, 
or extravagant excuses and apologies, met his mildest inquiries. The 
very children that he loved—his pet pupil, Paquita—seemed to be 
conscious of some hidden sin. The result of this constant irritation 
showed itself more plainly. For the first half-year the Commander’s 
voice and eye were at variance. He was still kind, tender, and 
thoughtful in speech. Gradually, however, his voice took upon itself 
the hardness of his glance, and its sceptical impassive quality; and, 
as the year again neared its close, it was plain that the Commander 
had fitted himself to the eye, and not the eye to the Commander.” 

Now, if you will only keep your opinions and expressions as fixed 
as was the expression of Salvatierra’s right eye, be sure that facts— 
or, what is the same thing: your view of them—will not long prove 
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obstinate. ‘‘ When your shoes pinch,” says one of the most eminent 
of modern mathematicians, ‘‘and will not stretch, always throw them 
away and get another pair; the same with your facts”. Say, for 
instance, the question is Russia’s policy in the East. If Russia’s 
actions support your views, your point is proved. If they seem to 
tend the other way, that only shows the cunning of her diplomacy. 

Having arrived at your convictions by the Method of Unreason, 
nothing is easier than to support them by the same method. It is 
here, indeed, that the superiority of this method shows itself to the 
lowest apprehension. Instead of being bound down by rules within 
certain narrow limits, your conclusions show a manly independence of 
your premisses which is altogether wanting in the rival method. 
Reason prescribes one particular mode of argument. Unreason is 
free as the winds. Its modes of argument are endless in variety. It 
is always assuming new and fascinating shapes; or if, like in the 
world of fashion, some old form reappears, it is always with some 
slight difference which gives it an air of grace and novelty, and com- 
mends it to all right-minded persons. Its wealth of device is inex- 
haustible, and I could not undertake, in any moderate number of 
lectures, to give you an adequate account of it. As, however, there are 
a set of wicked discontented people who will not accept any opinion, 
however consecrated by age, without argument, I will give you a 
description of a few of the ways in which they may be met. 

Before doing so, however, let me heave a sigh over the disuse into 
which some of the most convincing arguments of the Method of Un- 
reason have fallen. You have heard, perhaps, of the two coalheavers 
who disputed as to whether a million should be written with six or 
seven cyphers. They debated the matter with their fists, and the gentle- 
man who contended for seven cyphers got the best of the argument. 
It was accordingly decided that a million should be written with 
seven cyphers. Now it is sad to state that, except in disputes 
between nations—in which the Method of Unreason still reigns 
supreme—this most easy and successful way of convincing obstinate 
people is gradually passing away. Well may Carlyle express his con- 
tempt for the National Palaver, and avow his belief that we are 
shooting Niagara. The only comfort in the matter is the thought 
that we are shooting something. A few centuries ago, erroneous 
opinions were refuted by the rack, the thumb-screw, the gibbet, the 
stake. My own ancestors were engaged in some of the hottest debates 
within the record of history, and almost invariably got the worst of 
them. Nothing, perhaps, can more clearly prove how right the 
immortal Watts was in describing us as a hard-hearted, stubborn race, 
than the fact that, though each Hebrew debater in this long contro- 
versy was silenced most effectually, the Jewish people showed no more 
signs of conviction at the end of the discussion than at the beginning. 
I appeal to any cudsinier whether a heart which fifteen centuries of 
cooking have failed to make tender must not be considered beyond the 
reach of culinary skill. This most effectual way of refuting argu- 
ments directed against the opinions of the majority of the particular 
time and place—which are always right—is, as 1 have said, dying 
out. But every adherent of the Method of Unreason is bound to 
revive it, if possible; or, at least, to keep up as much as remains of 
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it, by cherishing and disseminating the belief that persons of unpopu- 
lar opinions are necessarily wicked, mischievous people, by maintaining 
against them civil and social disabilities, or—what amounts to the 
same thing—upholding special privileges for others. 

Passing from the arguments physical to the arguments verbal of 
the Method of Unreason, I may first point out that you may claim that 
your views are self-evident, or above reason. If your opponent says 
they are not self evident to him, you can express your regret at his 
mental deficiency, and add that they are so to all normal or healthy- 
minded persons. If he asks you how you know that his mind is un- 
healthy, you may reply that his denial of an axiomatic truth proves 
it. Should he inquire again how you know that what you contend 
for is axiomatic, you can repeat that all persons of normal intellectual 
faculty believe it; and so on ad infinitum. The advantage of this ar- 
gument is that it will do equally well to support any conclusion, and 
that it is a kind of logical see-saw: no sooner does your opponent push 
down one end of it, than up goes the other. It is, however, subject to 
the danger that a logically trained controversialist may point out that 
your plank has no support—that it is a kind of argumentative Mahomet’s 
coffin, poised in mid-air. It is for this reason, perhaps, that it is never 
brought forward except to defend a forlorn hope, after all the other 
weapons in the armory of unreason have been shattered. A skilled 
advocate of that method will seldom claim that a disputed belief is 
intuitive before he has exhausted every other device in its defence; 
or else, as Mill says, it is put forward not as being quite self-evident, 
but ‘‘as having such intrinsic verisimilitude, that external evidence, 
not in itself amounting to proof, is sufficient in aid of the antecedent 
presumption ”’. 

Arguments the same in principle are frequently brought forward 
in defence of views which it is not contended are self-evident, or so much 
so that fallacious reasoning may be accepted in proof of them. Pro- 
fessor Ribot gives a good instance in his ‘Contemporary English 
Psychology’’: “‘A gentleman once maintained that there were no 
gold mines except in Mexico and Peru. His assertions were met 
by showing him an ingot just come from California. Without being 
in the least disconcerted, he replied: ‘This metal, I acknowledge, 
resembles gold closely; you tell me that it passes for such among 
the assayers and on the market. I do not dispute that; neverthe- 
less this metal is not gold, but auruminium; it cannot be gold, 
because gold only comes from Mexico and Peru.’ ” 

When the matter in dispute is some course of conduct which you 
desire to uphold, nothing is easier than to discredit your opponents. 
If they have done that which you are defending, you can point out 
their inconsistency in attacking it. If they have not done it, you can 
claim that they are delivering an opinion on a subject respecting 
which they have no experience. Mr. Richard Power, M.P. for the 
City of Waterford, in moving the adjournment of the House of Com- 
mons over the Derby Day, thus criticised Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who had 
given notice of his intention to oppose the motion: ‘‘The honorable baro- 
net and those who act with him are all theorists—the most dangerous 
class of men in society. The honorable baronet is the champion of the 
Fermissive Bill, the advocate of Sunday closing; and he is welcome 
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to throw into his cauldron of impossibilities the abolition of the 
Derby. The honorable baronet has no experience of any of the 
subjects on which he attempts to legislate. The honorable baronet 
deals with the liquor question, yet never drinks; and speaks about 
the racing question, yet never races. The honorable baronet always 
appears to forget that a pound of experience is worth a ton of 
theory.” Mr. Power’s contention involves the somewhat startling 
conclusion that robbers and assassins are the only persons who are 
competent to legislate on theft and murder; but I need hardly say 
that this mode of testing a general proposition by reference to other 
particulars than those under consideration is one which every good 
adherent of the Method of Unreason should carefully avoid. 

Another capital plan is to put forward a challenge which, by its 
very nature, cannot be accepted. Nine people out of ten will look 
upon the person who refuses it as discomfited. For instance: Mr. 
Herbert Spencer asserts the existence of something which is unknow- 
able to us. Suppose we were to say to him: ‘lf this Unknowable 
exists, where is it? Produce it, and we will believe in it.” Now, by 
the very nature of his assertion—about the legitimacy of which I say 
nothing—he cannot accede to this demand. He is asked to make 
known that which, ex hypothesi, cannot be known; but very few will 
not consider that he has been what is popularly called put “up a 
tree”’ by this challenge. 

A similar one in most grandiloquent language, occurs in Wilkie 
Collins’s novel ‘‘No Name”. It appeals to very powerful sentiments 
—love of generalisation, wonder, fear, and the desire that hidden 
crime shall not go unpunished. It is a masterpiece of the Method of 
Unreason, and I doubt not has passed current with thousands of 
readers as altogether unassailable. Here is the passage. ‘‘ Nothing 
in this world is hidden for ever. The gold which has lain for centuries 
unsuspected in the ground, reveals itself one day on the surface. 
Sand turns traitor, and betrays the footstep that has passed over it; 
water gives back to the tell-tale surface the body that has been 
drowned. Fire itself leaves the confession, in ashes, of the substance 
consumed in it. Hate breaks its prison secrecy in the thoughts, 
through the doorway of the eyes; and Love finds the Judas who 
betrays it by a kiss.' Look where we will, the inevitable law of reve- 
lation is one of the laws of nature; the lasting preservation of a 
secret is a miracle which the world has never yet seen.”’ 

Quite right, Mr. Wilkie Collins.. The world has not seen, and 
it is not likely it ever will see, a lastingly preserved secret. It is 
true that between this and the conclusion that ‘nothing in this 
world is hidden for ever”, there is just a slight logical gap; but 
nobody would be so ungentlemanly as to press this objection, except 
one of those reckless, irreverent, mischievous agitators, whom Hosea 
Biglow so well describes as going 


+699) 20 about with long pins, 
A’prickin’ the globes we’ve blowed out with sech care, 
An’ provin’ there’s nothin’ inside but bad air.” 


Those Yankees are dreadful fellows. They are not only ruining 














1 « Betrays”’ is good ; for it is sometimes used in the sense of ‘‘ reveals’’, 
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us by sending us cheap food—every devotee of the Method of 
Unreason knows that the way to protect native industry is to make 
food as dear as possible—but they are playing sad tricks with our 
climate. I would not believe it if I had it not on good authority. 
Colonel the Honorable Frederick Courtenay Morgan, M.P., for 
Monmouthshire, some time ago, told his constituents that he hoped 
that ‘“‘the Americans would have these damnable storms they predicted 
themselves, and that there would be a chance for a poor wretched 
farmer like himself. When seeing two fine days together, or even 
twenty-four hours, he thought he saw a chance of gathering in a crop, 
he looked into the evening papers only to find another infernal storm 
predicted. And, under these circumstances, he was afraid he cursed 
the Yankees.” The Daily News was mean enough to say that this 
gentleman, a brother of Lord Tredegar, a member of the Carlton 
Club, Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the 1st Monmouth Administra- 
tive Battalion of Rifle Volunteers, and a six-hundred-and-fifty-eighth 
part of the collective wisdom of the House of Commons, had con- 
founded prediction with production. But, granting this, the difference 
is only in two vowels; and—as every philologist will tell you—vowels 
form the less essential and more unstable portion of words. For 
my own part, I hesitate not to say that I do not expect a vulgar exacti- 
tude in gentlemen so placed as the honorable member for Monmouth- 
shire. 

If this distinction between prediction and production were allowed, 
see what would follow. It might be urged that Dr. Bright is not 
responsible for the disease of the kidneys known by his name, that 
Malthus was not necessarily a brutal misanthrope who wished to 
stereotype poverty, and that science generally is not to be impugned 
because of the cruel statements of so-called fact made by its e/wminati. 

J. H. Levy. 
(To be concluded.) 








Russia wider the Trars. 


—_———_2—__——_ 


In the paper in last month’s Corner which bore the above heading, I 
gave some account of those portions of Stepniak’s recent works which 
deal with the sufferings inflicted on those who are working for 
political reform in Russia. Our estimate of the Tzar and his subor- 
dinates would, however, be extremely deficient in accuracy if we 
confined ourselves to a study of his fashion of dealing with those who 
are working, more or less openly, against his tyranny. His tribunals 
deal with those who can be dragged within the net of punishment as 
‘‘conspirators” or “rebels”. But his “administration” has wider 
powers, and can harass and destroy those whom no law, however 
harsh in its inception and strained in its interpretation, can condemn. 
Nay more, those whom the tribunal has acquitted the administration 
seizes, and inflicts on them arbitrary penalties to prevent any future 
possibility of crime. Thus, a man is “suspected”, but there is no 
evidence against him; he is placed under “ police supervision”, and 
in order that the supervision may be effective, he is ordered to betake 
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himself to some spot, hundreds of miles away from his home and from 
his friends. To take an instance: sixty-seven persons were indicted 
in the autumn of 1871 in connexion with the Netchaeff Society; of 
these thirty-three were convicted and thirty-four acquitted; nearly all 
the latter, together with some of the witnesses, were exiled, and one 
of the latter, M. Nikiforoff, is still an exile after fourteen years. 

In April, 1879, Russia was divided into six provinces, each ruled 
by a general clothed with the following powers: 


‘*(a) The right to exile by administrative order all persons whose con- 
tinued stay in the district might be considered prejudicial to public order ; 
(b) to imprison at their discretion all persons, without distinction of rank or 
title, whenever they might find it advisable; (c) to suppress, or provision- 
ally suspend, any journal or review the tendencies of which might seem to 
them dangerous; and (d) generally to take such measures as they might deem 
necessary for the maintenance of tranquillity and order in the regions over 
which they were placed.” (‘‘ Russia under the Tzars,” vol. i., pp. 266, 267.) 
These powers have since been permanently transferred to the civil 
authorities, the six divisions with their generals having been abol- 
ished; the military organisation was formed under pretence of giving 
exceptional powers to meet special dangers—an attempt on the ‘T'zar’s 
life had just been made—and then the powers were incorporated in the 
civil life of Russia, and became part of the ordinary administrative 
authority. In a sense this universal permanent police control may be 
said to be even more intolerable than the terrible cruelty of the legal 
tribunals; those who take no part in political affairs may escape the 
one, but no amount of circumspection, of scrupulous avoidance of 
agitation, can secure man or woman against the hundred-handed 
tyranny of a ubiquitous and irresponsible police. 

M. Stepniak gives some cases of exile which illustrate the con- 
ditions under which the ordinary law-abiding Russian lives. M. 
Petrounkevitch, a landowner, a member of the Zemstvo, and president 
of the justices of the peace of his district, was suddenly arrested while 
discharging his official duties, taken under police escort to Moscow, 
and sent into “‘ administrative exile’ to Varnavin. His crime? He 
he had shown ‘ dangerous opinions” in a report from the Zemstvo in 
answer to an official circular, drawn up by a commission of which he 
was chairman. Dr. Bely, an acquaintance of his, was exiled to Eastern 
Siberia, on the denunciation of the parish priest, who alleged that he 
‘‘was personally acquainted with Petrounkevitch, upon whom he was 
in the habit of calling”’, that he affected the company of peasants, 
that he neglected his patients among the nobility in order to have 
more time for attending the sick poor, and that he had two young 
ladies as nurses in his hospital, one of whom wore the national cos- 
tume. M. Jujakoff, a distinguished man of letters, the son of a 
general, was exiled to Eastern Siberia, on the official grounds that 
“*(1) he belonged to a dangerous family, all the members of which 
(except the general) were imbued with perverse ideas”, and that 
‘*(2) it was owing to his influence that certain leaders against the 
Socialists were not printed in the Odessa Listok after the attempt of 
April 2nd”. M. Belousofi, a professor in one of the colleges at Kieff, 
was arrested in mistake for another M. Belousoff, who had been 
suspected some years before of revolutionary propaganda; he was 
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exiled, but the misapprehension was brought under the notice of the 
governor, who gave the significant answer: ‘I quite believe that what 
you say is quite true; but in atime of trouble like the present, the 
administration cannot afford to make mistakes. So let him go into 
exile, and in a little while he may petition me for a revocation.” M. 
Isidor Goldsmith had been for eight years the editor of two high-class 
monthly reviews ; he found himself obliged to give these up, in con- 
sequence of the severe censorship exercised, and went to Moscow, with 
his wife, to practise at the bar. They were denounced and arrested, 
but no evidence could be found against them. ‘They were re-arrested 
and sent into exile under the following warrant : 


‘‘The gendarmery department of Moscow accused M. Isidor Goldsmith 
and his wife Sophia of having come to Moscow intent on founding a central 
revolutionary committee. After a minute domiciliary search and an exami- 
nation for the discovery of proofs, the charges brought against the before- 
mentioned persons were found to be quite without justification. Conse- 
quently the Minister of the Interior and the chief of the gendarmery decree 
that Isidor Goldsmith and Sophia his wife be transported to Archangelsk, 
and there placed under the supervision of the local police.” (Vol.i., p. 274.) 


Stepniak’s comment on this ‘‘remarkable and unfortunately by no 
means exceptional document”, may be added: 


“‘The charge being false, says in effect the Third Section, there can be 
no ground fora formal prosecution. But as people who have once been 
accused are always looked upon with suspicion, this gentleman and his wife, 
in accordance with the usual custom in such cases, must be sent into exile.” 


The lot of the exile, for an innocent man, is rather hard. Not only 
is he torn from home, profession, and friends, but he is forbidden in 
his new abode to teach, to lecture, to act as doctor, chemist, printer, 
bookseller, or in any literary capacity, to take part in the proceedings 
of scientific societies, or in any kind of public action. If a noble, he 
has a Government allowance of sixteen shillings a month in the central 
provinces, or of twenty-one shillings and fourpence in the northern ; 
a commoner has half these allowances. All his correspondence is read 
by the police before it passes to him, or from him to his friends. Such 
is the fate imposed by the Tzar on any of his subjects who chance 
to be disliked by the police, but against whom no evidence can-be 
trumped up. 

Let us glance at one of the places of exile, the town of Gorodishko, 
a place on the northern coast. 


‘‘Tmagine a town ‘of about 1,000 inhabitants’, occupying from 150 to 
200 houses, the latter in two rows parallel with the river, and forming a 
single street. The spaces between the dwellings serve as short cuts to the 
forest and the river. All the buildings are of wood—except the church, 
which is of brick. If youascend the steeple to take a survey of the country, 
you see on every side dense and wide-spreading pine forests, broken in the 
neighborhood of the river by great clearings covered with the blackened 
stumps of departed trees. If the time be winter, you have no need to mount 
so high; for you know beforehand that you will see only an immense ocean 
of snow, whose billowy surface is oftener traversed by hungry wolves than 
by Esquimaux sledges. In that inclement climate and almost polar region 
agriculture is out of the question. Bread is imported and therefore dear. 
‘The few inhabitants occupy themselves with fishing, hunting, and charcoal 
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burning. The forest and the river are the sole sources of their existence. 
Among the people of Gorodishko there are probably no more than a dozen 
who can read and write. These are the tchinovniks—Government officers— 
and even they are half peasants.” (Vol. II., p. 10.) 


To this dreary solitude, where the summer only lasts for two short 
months and where the winter night extends to twenty hours, are sent 
men of culture and education, and here they are penned, forbidden to 
go outside the town, ever under close police supervision, for weary 
year after weary year. What wonder that they grow desperate where 
they do not grow degraded, and that the army of the Terror is recruited 
by escaped administrative exiles? The result of the Tzar’s policy is 
put plainly enough by General Baranoff, who was for a short time 
Governor of the province of Archangelsk. His official report was 
addressed to the cabinet, and is quoted by Stepniak from the Moscow 
Juridic Review, October, 1883. He says: 


‘‘From the experience of past years, and my own personal observation, 
I have arrived at the conclusion that administrative exile for political causes 
tends rather to exasperate a man and infect him with perverse ideas, than 
to correct him. The change from a life of ease to a life of privation, from 
life in the bosom of society to separation from all society, from a career 
more or less active to an enforced inaction—all this produces an effect so 
disastrous that often, especially of late, there have occurred among the 
exiles cases of madness, of suicide, and of attempted suicide. All this is 
but the direct result of the abnormal conditions of life under which exile 
places educated and intelligent men. We know no instances of a man 
exiled for motives based on serious suspicion of his political convictions, 
leaving his exile reconciled with the Government, purged of his errors, and 
converted into a useful member of society, and a faithful servant of the 
throne. On the contrary, we can affirm that very often a man sent into 
exile by misunderstanding, or by an error of the administration, becomes— 
partly owing to personal exasperation, partly by the influence of men really 
hostile to the government—himself hostile to the government. As for the 
man in whom are already implanted the germs of anti-governmental ten- 
dencies, exile, by the whole of its conditions, will favor the growth of these 
germs, sharpen his discontent, and transform his theoretic opposition into 
practical opposition: i.e., into an opposition extremely dangerous. Among 
citizens who have no connexion with revolution it develops, in consequence 
of the same conditions, revolutionary ideas, thus producing results dia- 
metrically opposed to those to obtain which exile was instituted. And 
whatever may be the outward conditions of an exile’s life, exile itself gives 
the victim the idea of arbitrary administration, which alone is sufficient to 
exclude all possibility of reconciliation and amendment.” (Vol. II., pp. 
50-52.) 

Administrative exile to Eastern Siberia is a far more cruel punish- 
ment than the one above described. It was almost unknown before 
1878, but is now only too common. It takes a year fora letter to 
travel to Kolimsk, in the country of the Yakouts, from St. Petersburg, 
so that if a man is sent there ‘‘ by mistake ”’, the mistake is somewhat 
long in being remedied; there are many opportunities for his perishing 
before news of his liberation can reach him. A letter from an exile 
is quoted by Stepniak from an article in the Zemstvo of February 4th, 
1881. 


‘** The Cossacks who escorted me from Yakoutsk’, he writes, ‘are gone, 
and I am left alone among the Yakouts, who know not a word of Russian. 
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They watch me continually, fearing that if I go away they will be held 
responsible by the administration. If you leave the jourta [hut]—where 
you are suffocated—for a walk, the suspicious Yakout follows you. If you 
take an axe to cut some wood, the timid Yakout tells you by signs to put it 
down and return to the jourta. You return, and find sitting before the fire 
a stark-naked Yakout catching fleas—a fine tableau! During the winter 
the Yakouts live with their cattle, often not separated from them by the 
slightest partition. The accumulation of excreta of every sort within the 
jourta, the phenomenal filth and dirt, rotting straw and noisome rags, the 
multitude of insects on the beds, the insupportable atmosphere, the impossi- 
bility of speaking a word in Russian—all this is truly enough to make a 
man crazy. And the food of these Yakouts it is almost impossible to touch. 
It is always very dirty, often putrefying, and without salt. If vou are not 
used to food in this state it causes sickness and vomiting. The Yakouts do 
not know how to make either pottery or clothes. They have no baths, and 
during the long winter of eight months, you become yourself as dirty as a 
Yakout. I cannot go away anywhere, much less to a town, the nearest of 
which is 120 miles distant. I live with the Yakouts, turn and turn about— 
six weeks in one hut, six weeks in another, and so on. I have nothing to 
read, neither papers nor books, and I know nought of what is going on in 
the world.’” (Vol. II., pp. 62, 63.) 


Such a lot as is here described would be a severe punishment 
for an atrocious crime; the men to whom the Tzar allots it are men 
free from all stain of criminality, suspected by a brutal police of some 
throb of sympathy with liberty, of some pang of fellow-feeling with 
human agony, and with even this wickedness not proven against them, 
only surmised. The numbers condemned to this living death between 
1879 and the beginning of 1883 amount to between six and eight 
thousand, and these are the youth, the flower of the nation. As 
Stepniak bitterly complains, the two Alexanders are destroying the 
Russian nation : 


*‘Tn a country so poor in intellectual strength as Russia, all that is most 
noble, generous, and intelligent is buried with these six or eight thousand 
exiles. .... The young alone form nine-tenths of our exiles, and are 
treated with the greatest rigor... .. The despotism of Nikolas crushed 
full-grown men. The despotism of the two Alexanders did not give them 
time to grow up. They threw themselves on immature generations, on the 
grass hardly out of the ground, to devour it in all its tenderness. To what 
other cause can we look for the desperate sterility of modern Russia in every 
branch of intellectual work ? Our contemporary literature, it is true, boasts 
of great writers—geniuses even—worthy of the highest place in the most 
brilliant age of any country’s literary development. But these are all men 
whose active work dates from the period of 1840. The romance writer, 
Leon Tolstoi, is fifty-eight; the satirist Schedrin (Saltykoff), sixty-one; 
Gontcharoff, seventy-three; Tourgueneff and Dostorevsky, both recently 
deceased, were born in 1818. Even writers of minor talent, such as 
Ousnensky in belles lettres, Mikailovsky in criticism, belong to the generation 
which, beginning life in 1860, was far less harassed than its successors. 
The new generation produces nothing, absolutely nothing. Despotism has 
stricken with sterility the high hopes to which the splendid awakening of 
the first half of the century gave birth. Mediocrity reigns supreme. Not 
one man of letters has shown himself a worthy inheritor of the traditions of 
our young and vigorous literature. As in letters, so in public life. All 
the leaders of our Zemstvo, modest as are their functions, belong to an 
older generation. The living forces of later generations have been buried 
by the Government in Siberian snows and Esquimaux villages. It is worse 
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than the pest. A pest comes and goes; the Government has oppressed the 
country for twenty years, and may go on oppressing it for who knows how 
many years longer. The pest kills indiscriminately, but the present régime 
chooses its victims from the flower of the nation, taking all on whom depend 
its future and its glory. It is not a political party whom they crush; it is 
a nation of a hundred millions that they stifle.” (Vol. II., pp. 66—70.) 


This real “ stifling ” of the nation is carried on not only by means of 
administrative exile, but also by the waging of a regular war against 
education, against self-government and against the press. The pro- 
fessors of the University of St. Petersburg complained to the Tzar’s 
Ministry at the end of 1878 of the persecution of students by the 
police, so that social intercourse was rendered impossible, and the most 
quiet and studious could not escape the most annoying intrusion. An 
inspector wields despotic power over the students, can expel, deprive 
of a scholarship, imprison, at his mere will. The most venial disorders 
are suppressed by armed force, Cossacks plying their whips, soldiers 
the butt-ends of their muskets, to dissolve a harmless meeting called 
to consider some University grievance. In 1882, the students at Kazan 
University demanded that their rector should be dismissed on account 
of a gross injustice to one of their number; they resolved on the 
breaking up of their meeting to hold another on the following day, 
and this meeting was dispersed by soldiersand police, with the most brutal 
violence; copies of a letter from a Kazan student detailing the affair 
were circulated in the University of St. Petersburg ; the St. Petersburg 
students met and passed a vote of censure on the Kazan authorities 
and of sympathy with the students; the police interfered, 280 students 
were imprisoned and the University closed. Disturbances followed at 
the Universities of Kieff, Khartoff, Yaroslavle and Moscow. The 
various colleges were closed, and some six hundred students were 
expelled, the unlucky youths being thereupon exiled by the authorities. 
The police look on all disturbances as political, and so often create the 
very agitations which they fear. The students are practically trained 
into regarding the police as their natural enemies, and, resenting their 
constant interference, they quickly learn to hate the Government 
represented by their tyrants, and become ‘eager politicians and 
potential revolutionists”. Hardest of all is the rule that a student 
suspected of ‘‘perverse intentions”? by the police, must be expelled 
from his University and barred perpetually from entering any other, 
so that his education is stopped and his career ruined by a mere sus- 
picion of the police. 

In addition to all this individual persecution, the Universities have 
been attacked as institutions. The Medico-chirurgical Academy of St. 
Petersburg, with 1,000 students, had its numbers diminished to 500 by 
an Imperial ukase in 1879, and was transformed into a military 
establishment, under martial law ; the Institute of Civil Engineers was 
transformed in similar fashion in 1880; the Female School of Medicine 
at St. Petersburg was abolished in 1882; the Polytechnic Institution 
of Khartoff, built at a cost of 50,000 roubles, with a staff of professors 
appointed, had its authorisation withdrawn by the Government imme- 
diately previous to its opening; finally, in 1884, the autonomy of the 
Universities was destroyed, by depriving the professors of the right to 
elect the managing bodies, the rectors and professors were turned into 
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officials appointed by the Tzar’s Minister, and all University advance- 
ment was made dependent on subservience to the Government. The 
ruin of the Universities is complete, and the higher educational move- 
ment in Russia is destroyed. 


The gymnasiums—or secondary schools—from which the Universi- 
ties draw their students, have also felt the Tzar’s destructive hand. 
The study of history is discouraged, and that of Russian literature and 
of general geography absolutely forbidden. The examinations are 
made so difficult that few boys can pass them; in seven years only 
6,511 pupils succeeded in completing the gymnasium course, while 
51,406 had been expelled for failure or had left in despair. Thus the 
candidates for the Universities are reduced in number. The technical 
schools are few, and have to reject crowds of would-be students for 
lack of room, yet the Government refuses to authorise the opening of 
additional ones. 


The primary schools, under the control of the Zemstvo, had reached 
substantial success, being 25,000 in number, with 1,000,000 scholars. 
Alarmed at this portentous spread of education among the poorer 
classes, the Government instituted a system of intolerable espionage, 
by which the police and any local busybodies willing to assist them, 
report on the political tendencies of the schoolmasters and their teach- 
ing; in 1884 it further completely deprived the Zemstvo of the 
management of the schools, abolished the school councils, and trans- 
ferred the whole authority over primary education to the bishops and 
their clerical nominees. Thus the triumph over education is complete, 
and the cracking throne of the Tzar is cemented together again by 
the ignorance of his unhappy people. 


A Government that seeks to prevent the education of children is 
not likely to be over friendly to the press, which is the educator of the 
adults of a nation. Every book printed in Russia must be submitted 
to the censorship, consisting of a Committee of Censors appointed by 
the Minister of the Interior. Any newspaper can be warned, and 
after three warnings suspended and its conductors prosecuted. Any 
newspaper can be suspended for from three to six months by a mere 
Ministerial order; its sale in the streets can be forbidden, and its 
right to take advertisements abolished, by a similar order. No news- 
paper may publish an original account of a political trial; it must 
confine itself to reproducing the official account published in the 
Gazette. If any specially important event occurs, either in Russia or 
elsewhere, a circular from the Minister instructs the press as to the 
view it is to advocate. In 1881 a circular forbade “the publication 
of articles likely to create discontent with the measures of the Govern- 
ment”, and M. Stepniak cites a large number of orders in which 
journals were instructed not to speak on various public matters. The 
provincial press was practically destroyed by Alexander II., one 
favorite device being to appoint as censor of a paper some official 
living at a great distance from the town in which the paper was 
published : 


‘‘ This involved the sending to him of every proof, both of comment and 
news, before publication. Hence the paper upon which this practical joke 
was played could not appear till ten or fifteen days after its contemporaries 
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of the same town or district. No journal giving news a fortnight out of 
date could possibly go on, and journals so treated rarely attempted to 
reappear. But as nobody could say the Government had suppressed them, 
there was neither scandal nor ‘agitation of spirits’; one more unfortunate 
had died a natural death—that was all. Were dealt with in this way the 
Novotcherkask Don, the Kama Gazette, the Tiflis Obzor. They were ordered 
to send their proofs, not as usual to the local censors, but to the censor of 
Moscow, which is distant in time (including the return journey) from 
Novotcherbask seven days, from Thama ten to twelve, and from Tiflis 
twenty. The two first made no attempt either to comply with the order, 
or to continue their issues, but M. Nicoladze, the proprietor of the Obzor, 
in order to preserve the right of publication (which lapses if not used during 
a@ year), brings out his paper every January. The Obzor is probably the 


only daily paper in the world which appears once a year.” (Vol. IL., pp. 
210, 211.) 


In 1876, the Government destroyed the whole press of the Ukraine, 
by forbidding anything, except novels, to be published in the language 
of the country. Other journals were suppressed one after another, 
until very little remained beyond the papers of St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow. Alexander III., carried on the destructive work, and has 
suppressed by administrative order or harried to death eight high-class 
papers in St. Petersburgh, among them the well-known Golos. The 
important Reviews shared the same fate; the Slovo was the first to 
perish ; then the Annals of the Country—with 10,000 subscribers, and 
as writers the best specialists of the country—was suppressed; the 
Dielo was sold by its editor to a reactionist under order of the Minister, 
who threatened that if he did not comply every article presented to 
the censor should be rejected. Only one Review, the Zuropean Messenger, 
‘‘ survives in precarious solitude”. Finally, all useful native periodic 
literature having been suppressed, a blow was aimed at books in 
general, and after an unknown number of works had been ‘“ exempted 
from circulation” one by one, by seizure in shops, public libraries, 
and private houses, a ukase was issued condemning ‘125 works, 
some in two and three volumes, besides 800 volumes of periodical 
literature”. Layell’s ‘‘ Antiquity of Man”, Huxley’s ‘‘ Man’s Place 
in Nature”, Vogt’s “‘ Zoology” and ‘“ Physiology”, Adam Smith’s 
‘‘ Wealth of Nations”, and his ‘‘Theory of the Moral Sentiments”’, 


the works of Mill, of Lecky, and of Spencer, etc. etc., are all forbidden 
circulation. 


‘* Among the books comprised in this list are beyond dispute all the most 
popular and influential productions of the last twenty-eight years. The 
mind of every lettered Russian has been formed more or less on these authors, 
and now, when their ideas have become a part of our intellectual life, their 


books are withdrawn from every lending library and reading room in the 
land.” (Vol. II., p. 234.) 


And thus the darkness deepens over the land; but it is too late to 
bandage the eyes of Russia, turning out of her own Tzar-made darkness 
towards the Western light. 

It would be surprising if a tyranny which wars on knowledge should 
leave untouched any form of local self-government, and we are there- 
fore not surprised to hear of the attempt of the autocracy to crush out 
the Zemstvo. The Zemstvo are local parliaments, and were origi- 
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ginally formed in virtue of a charter granted by Catharine II., by 
which 


‘¢ The Empress conferred on the provincial nobility, in meeting assembled, 
the right of nominating some of the agents of the local administration and 
the magistracy; the right of controlling all Government functionaries, 
including the Governor-general of the province himself, who had to lay 
before a commmission of the nobility the financial results of his adminis- 
tration.” (Vol. II., p. 161.) 


In 1864 a decree was issued, giving to the peasants, the townsfolk, 
and the nobles, the right to severally elect representatives to sit in 
local parliaments; these, parliaments were charged with the duty of 
collecting the taxes, transmitting the greater portion to the Im- 
perial Treasury, and retaining some for local purposes. Out of the 
22,000,000 roubles left to their disposition all over the country only 
some 4,000,000 could be spent on really local matters, such as schools, 
sanitation, etc.; the rest went to repair barracks, and meet other im- 
perial burdens. The Zemstvo were only permitted to meet once a 
year, the district Zemstvo sitting for a fortnight, the provincial for 
three weeks. They have no power over government functionaries, as 
had their predecessors, but are entirely under the control of the gover- 
nor. None the less have they done considerable service to provincial 
Russia, especially in matters of education; they also built hospitals, 
provided doctors, started co-operative industrial undertakings, founded 
rural banks, strove to guard the poor from police-tyranny, and showed 
administrative ability which promises well for the future of free 
Russia. But their activity was of short duration; the Government 
took alarm, and since 1866 has issued decree after decree harassing 
and weakening the Zemstvo. First, it interfered with the changes 
made in the incidence of taxation, whereby the Zemstvo, while in- 
creasing the revenue, had lightened the burdens on the peasantry ; 
then it assumed the right of nominating the chairman of each Parlia- 
ment, and gave to this official the power of stopping at his discretion 
any speech or resolution. Then it forbade all communications between 
different Zemstvo, lest common action should lead to co-operation in 
political agitation; as we have seen, it has deprived the Zemstvo of 
the control of education ; and so step by step they have been degraded, 
and remain now only ‘as a framework” which may yet in time to 
come serve most useful purposes. 

My task is done. Ina final and very eloquent chapter—the only 
one written in English by the author—Stepniak sums up the position 
of Russia towards Europe, and pleads for the moral aid of public 
opinion in the struggle of his comrades against the tyranny which is 
crushing his country. He argues that the autocracy must be de- 
stroyed, if Russia is to cease to be a continual danger to European 
peace, and declares that even for the Tzar himself it would be well that 
his despotism should be destroyed, and that he should be deprived of 
that ‘assumed all-powerfulness which makes his life miserable, his 
existence a continual fear, his power a derision, his position a dis- 
grace.” ‘There is no obstacle’’, he exclaims, ‘‘ which cannot be over- 
come by energy, spirit of sacrifice, and courage. The Russian des- 
potism must and will be destroyed. For it is not permitted to the 
stupid obstinacy of one, nor to the infamous egoism of a few, to arrest the 
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progress and light of a nation of a hundred million souls. We can 
only wish that the mode of execution of the unavoidable may be the 
least disastrous, least sanguinary, and most humane. And there is a 
force which can strongly contribute to this result—it is the public 
opinion of European countries.” AnnIE Besant. 
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VI.—AccESSORIES. 


WE use the term ‘‘accessories” in the sense in which it is employed 
by the optician who sells the microscope stand, objectives, and eye- 
pieces as the instrument, and all else as extras. But to the working 
microscopist the appliances which we now discuss are no less essentials 
than the instrument itself. There is this to be said, however, that the 
accessories need not be purchased at onetime. ‘They can be added 
one after the other as occasion demands or as the condition of the 
pocket will allow. And in most cases there is a great range in prices, 
both to suit the limited means of ordinary students and to gratify the 
tastes of the wealthy amateur. All microscopic apparatus must needs 
be rather costly, though it is very much cheaper than it was a few 
years since; but the instrument once procured, the accessories can be 
added in detail without any great drain on the purse, and the pleasure 
of accumulating the instruments of scientific research is not like those 
ignoble or questionable delights which lose their freshness, leaving the 
mind and heart void and bankrupt. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever,” and a well-equipped microscope procured in early life must 
surely, like one’s gradually accumulating library, become a source of 
deeper and more solid gratification as time flies on. 

Of first importance in the list of our accessories are the appliances 
for illumination. Easily accomplished with the lower powers, suitable 
and sufficient illumination becomes extremely difficult when the highest 
are employed, and very numerous are the means used for this end. 
Ordinary diffused daylight will not render any object viewed under 
high powers sufficiently distinct, unless it is concentrated thereon by 
means of lenses of some kind or other. Transparent and opaque 
objects likewise require different methods of illumination. 

For the ordinary illumination of transparent objects the mirror 
which is attached to the tube or stem beneath and behind the stage 
is employed. The light reflected therefrom is transmitted through 
objects at various angles in order to reveal various details of structure, 
or it is turned aside altogether when opaque objects are being 
examined. One face of the mirror is flat, for the reflexion of parallel 
rays over a wide field requiring low illumination ; the other is concave, 
to throw the rays to a focus. The mirror in all save the very cheapest 
microscopes is made to slide up and down on the lower limb of the 
instrument, and this is an arrangement which is essential to the per- 
fection of illumination when the concave face is used. For it is evident 
that when a low power is employed, the object, being large, must fall 
somewhere within the cone of rays reflected from the mirror, while 
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with the higher powers the object will be at, or near, the exact focus 
of the rays. Minute details of structure may be revealed distinctly, 
or rendered invisible altogether, according as the mirror is manipu- 
lated, and it is frequently necessary to throw the light upon an object 
at various angles in order to form correct conceptions of its minuter 
features and more delicate markings. 

The presence of an excessive amount of light is in many instances 
as great an evil as an insufficient quantity is in others, and it is there- 
fore necessary that it should be capable of moderation or diminution 
in certain cases. Hence the wheel of diaphragms is an essential 
adjunct to the mirror. This is a revolving plate pierced with holes of 
various sizes and made to swivel below the stage. The quantity of 
light passing from the mirror to the object is moderated by bringing 
round the diaphragm plate to cut off some of the rays. Its aid is 
most valuable when viewing very transparent objects of fine texture, 
whose characteristics would be obliterated altogether by an excess of 
light. By turning the plate round into such a position that an area 
of blank surface covers the well of the stage, the rays reflected from 
below are completely shut off, and the object viewed under opaque 
conditions. 

The bull’s eye condenser is distinct from the microscope stand in 
most cases, and is mounted by a universal joint to an upright rod 
fixed ina stand. It is used both for transparent and opaque objects, 
in conjynction with the mirror in the former case, and of course inde- 
pendently of it in the latter. Some little practice is necessary in order to 
the proper focussing of the light from the bull’s eye upon different 
objects. Generally speaking, the distance of the lens from the object 
will depend upen the nature of the object itself, the magnifying power 
employed, the character of the light, whether natural or artificial, and, 
if the latter, upon its proximity to the condenser. Objects viewed 
under low powers require a more diffused illumination than do those 
more highly magnified. For daylight observation therefore, the plane 
side of the lens is turned towards the object. Also the same face is 
used when artificial light is employed, its source being placed at a 
considerable distance away. But when the source of light is very 
close to the lens, the convex face is directed towards the slide. The 
best effects of the condenser are brought out by using artificial light, 
since in daytime the rays incident from diffused light interfere in some 
degree with those streaming from the condenser. 

Among other appliances for illumination there are:—(a) The Lieber- 
kiihn, a concave silvered speculum, fitting around the objective, and 
throwing down upon opaque objects the light which it receives from the 
mirror beneath. (4) The parabolic speculum, or side reflector, which is 
attached to one side of the nose of the microscope, around which it 
swivels, and reflects upon and across objects the light thrown upon it 
by a lamp placed upon the opposite side of the stage. The spot lens 
for black ground illumination, consisting of a plane convex lens set 
in a brass fitting made to attach to the stage tube, or else to the sub- 
stage, with the plane face set uppermost. The central portion or 
“spot” is ground off and rendered opaque to prevent light passing 
through directly from the mirror beneath, while the rays which are 
refracted through the convex surface cross the field of view at wide 
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angles, so that objects thus seen appear strongly luminous, on a dark 
ground. (c) The paraboloid illuminator, made in various forms, whose 
purpose is the production of a black ground illumination superior to 
that obtained by the use of the spot lens. Rays passing upwards 
from the mirror encounter a hollow parabolic glass surface, and being 
reflected therefrom meet in its focus just above the stage. The upper 
portion of the paraboloid is ground out in a spherical curve of which 
the focus forms the centre, so that the emergent rays pass straight 
outwards to their common focus without undergoing any refraction. 
A stop in the centre of this curve shuts off the light which passes 
directly upwards from the mirror, so that the rays only which are 
incident on the sides of the parabolic surface illuminate the object, 
which is therefore seen on a black ground. The stop is capable of 
adjustment up and down, for the admission of the varying quantities 
of light required. (d) The achromatic condenser, consisting of an achro- 
matic combination of lenses placed below the stage, which transmits 
the light from the mirror to transparent objects, purified from color 
images. A diaphragm plate furnished with apertures and stops cuts 
off excess of light. This condenser is of especial use with the higher 
powers of the microscope. 

Other appendages besides these are used for purposes of illumina- 
tion, but these are the chief. We will only mention a most useful 
little aid to the microscopist who works much at night: the grey glass 
modifier, a disc of tinted glass, as the name indicates, which softens 
the light of the lamp and relieves the eyes of undue strain. Modifiers 
are made in blue glass also, and both may be used in combination. 

Lamps for the illumination of objects in the absence of sunlight 
are made in special designs for the use of the microscopist, and fed 
with oil, paraffin, gas, or other suitable illuminating agents. A com- 
mon paraffin or gas lamp will do duty at a pinch, but where much 
night work is being done, a proper lamp should be purchased. These 
cost from half a guinea upwards. To a heavy metal foot a vertical 
brass rod is attached. Up and down this rod slides a horizontal arm 
which carries the body of the lamp at its opposite end, thus affording 
provision for vertical adjustment. The lamp carries a chimney, the 
glare from which is either shut off by a conical shade like those used 
with reading lamps, or by a cylindrical hood of porcelain. When the 
latter is used it is either pierced with a hole, or with an archshaped 
opening on one side, through which the light is allowed to pass to the 
condenser. The latter is in many cases advantageously attached to 
the sliding arm, rising and falling therefore with the lamp. 

No microscopist should be without that useful and interesting 
accessory the polariscope. It is rather difficult in the absence of a 
diagram to convey a clear idea of the structure of this instrument to 
the uninitiated. It is really a compound structure consisting of 
‘‘ polarizer” and “analyser”, the principle and construction of which 
we will try to illustrate. 

It is well known that when an object is viewed through a rhomb 
of Iceland spar, two images of equal brightness are produced. Those 
of our readers who live in town can see this beautifully demonstrated 
in a large block of cale spar in the museum of mineral specimens in 
Cromwell Road. These images, or the rays producing the images, 
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are distinguished as the ordinary and the extraordinary—the ordinary 
ray being that which suffers the greatest amount of refraction. Both 
rays are said to be polarized. That they possess some physical pro- 
perties which distinguish them from ordinary light is apparent from 
the fact that if either of the beams be sent through a second rhomb of 
Iceland spar two other beams of wnequal brightness will emerge, and 
these beams are not both visible in all directions, for if one of the 
rhombs be rotated, there are four positions, termed the optic axes of 
the crystal, in which one of the beams totally disappears. 

The action of a plate of Iceland spar on a beam of light is shared 
by that mineral with many other crystalline substances. There is also 
an intimate and necessary connexion between the natural geometrical 
or cleavage forms of crystals, and the direction of complete polarisation. 
In all doubly refracting bodies there are certain directions only, one or 
two, in which the beam of light can emerge completely polarised; hence 
the terms uniaxial and biaxial crystals. Also bodies of this class can 
be used either to polarise ordinary light, or to analyse light in order to 
ascertain whether or no it has been polarised. The polariscope there- 
fore becomes not only an instrument which illustrates in a very beauti- 
ful manner some of the color phenomena of light, but one which is of 
great value in physical researches, as affording an insight into the 
nature of the crystalline structure and the molecular condition of 
bodies. To the optician it is indispensable in determining the homo- 
geneity of the object glasses of his instruments, since glass when 
improperly annealed and unequally strained develops the double 
refracting property, of which in the ordinary state it is destitute. 

Although there are an immense number of substances which act 
upon polarised light, there are very few characterised by that complete 
absence of color, combined with freedom from flaws, essential to their 
employment in optical researches. Practically the choice lies between 
Iceland spar and tourmaline. 

In order to render to render the effects of polarisation visible in the 
microscope, two rhomboidal prisms of cale spar mounted in suitable 
fittings are employed, and called after the name of their designer, 
“Nicol” prisms. We said just now that the incident ray is divided 
in its passage through the spar into an ordinary and extraordinary 
ray, and that the ordinary ray is subject to greater refraction than the 
extraordinary one. The Nicol prism is so constructed that the ordinary 
ray is thrown out of the field altogether while the extraordinary passes 
on into the optic tube. This is effected by dividing the rhomb of 
Iceland spar at the definite angle with the terminal faces (89° 17’), and 
cementing the divided faces together with Canada balsam, a medium 
whose refractive index differs from that of Iceland spar. The result 
is that the ordinary ray meeting this face is there reflected and thrown 
outwards, and absorbed in the outer face of the prism, which is 
blackened to produce that effect. 

One of these prisms is then mounted in a tube made to rotate 
freely within an outer which fits into the bottom of the stage. This 
is called the polariser. The second prism is enclosed in a case made 
to attach to the nose of the instrument between the objective and the 
body (being screwed with the same standard thread as the objective) 
or it is made to fit the upper portion of the tube above the eye piece. 
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When a polarising object is placed upon the stage of the micro- 
scope and the lower prism is slowly rotated, optical results of great 
beauty are produced, results also, as we just now mentioned, of vast 
utility in determining the physical constitution of crystalline bodies. 
The optical effects are black crosses and curves, or ‘‘ brushes”, com- 
bined with colored rings of different tints. Salts, minerals, horny 
and bony substances, starches, fish scales, give magnificent effects 
when viewed with polarised light. 

The mineral tourmaline is often employed instead of the Nicol 
prism for the purpose of polarisation. It owes its value to the property, 
which it possesses when of a sufficient thickness, of absorbing or 
extinguishing when in certain positions one of the beams into 
which polarised light divides, ordinary light being of equal brightness 
in all positions of the plate. The objection to tourmalines is, that they 
impart their own natural colors to the object under examination. 

A plate of selenite is often interposed between the polariser and 
the object on the stage, in order the better to bring out the charac- 
teristic hues in substances whose polarising power is naturally weak. 

The most difficult part of the work of the microscopist is, I imagine, 
the preparation of injected objects, the purpose of the injection being 
the filling of minute vessels in order to show their disposition and 
ramification in their several organs. Yet it is a branch of work to 
which very great devotion is manifested by some students, and which 
well repays the patient labor essential to successful practice therein. 
It is in the cutting of transparent injections that the Valentin’s Knife, 
alluded to in our third article, is of particular service. Special forms 
of section instruments also, called ‘freezing microtomes ” are employed 
for the same purpose, the artificial hardening of the object to be sliced 
being rendered essential by the yielding nature of the fleshy portions 
of anatomical structure. Sometimes the hardening property of alcohol 
is taken advantage of to impart firmness to these structures, but the 
freezing microtome has well-nigh supplanted both alcohol and the 
Valentin’s Knife. There are several forms of freezing microtome in 
use ; the injected substance being concealed either by the introduction 
of a freezing mixture into a box which surrounds the section tube, or 
by the direction of an ether spray upon the object. 

For the preparatory injection of the animal objects some knowledge 
of anatomy, sufficient at least to enable the student to distinguish be- 
tween arteries and veins, and to know the proper positions in which 
to look for the main trunks, is essential. Mice, frogs, the liver, 
kidney, and feet afford comparatively easy subjects for injection, and 
an inspection of the numerous slides displayed in the shop windows 
and cabinets of the opticians will show the immense variety of objects 
suited for this class of mounting. 

The chief instrument employed is, of course, the injecting syringe, 
costing about half a guinea. It consists of a tube of brass about half- 
an-inch in diameter by about two-and-a-half inches long, furnished 
with the ordinary close-fitting solid piston. To the nozzle of the 
syringe is attached a separate tube, removable at pleasure, about an 
eighth of an inch in the bore, and furnished with a stop-cock. To 
this tube again are fitted, as required, three other brass tubes, each 
terminating in a minute pipe about an inch long, and varying in bore 
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from the size of a very fine needle to that of an ordinary pin. These 
are the actual tubes which are made to enter the main trunks of the 
system of vessels to be injected. Leakage is prevented by tying the 
trunk around the tube with silk thread, two little horns on each tube 
receiving the free ends of the thread. A bent needle is employed to 
pass the thread underneath and around the the tubes. The use of 
the stop-cock is this: when a large series of vessels is being injected, 
the syringe may require to be filled two or three times over. The 
turning of the stop-cock, therefore, allows of the removal of the 
syringe for the purpose of refilling without allowing of the escape of 
the fluid already injected. The various parts of these syringes are so 
beautifully fitted that no escape of fluid takes place when they are 
slipped one over the other. 

During injection, the subject, the fluid, and the syringe should be 
kept at a temperature about equal to that of the human body, in order 
to prevent partial solidification. The injecting material consists 
usually of a solution of a finely-divided colouring matter, or matters, 
as vermilion, carmine, yellow chromate of lead, carbonate of lead, 
Prussian blue, in size or gelatine. Their preparation is troublesome, 
and it is better, where small quantities only are required, to purchase 
the stains ready prepared in shilling bottles. 

The drawing of microscopic objects is not only a source of pleasure 
but of utility also, for purposes of illustration in the absence of the 
microscope itself. Drawings can be made directly from the instrument 
to any scale, even large enough for lecture purposes. The usual mode 
of making drawings is through the medium of Wollaston’s camera 
lucida, so named after its designer. It consists of a quadrangular or 
four sided prism, two of whose sides are at right angles to each other. 
A third side is inclined to one of these faces at an angle of 67°5 
degrees, and the fourth side to an angle of 135 degrees with the third. 
This prism is fitted in a brass casing which slips over the front of the 
eye piece, the cap being removed for the purpose. The microscope is 
then brought into a horizontal position, and the two right-angled taces 
of the prism stand, one towards the optic tube, and the other towards. 
the eye of the observer. The rays from the object in passing out from 
the eye piece meet the vertical face of the prism, and passing through 
its substance are reflected from the third face over to the fourth, and 
thence upwards to the eye of the observer, which is therefore placed 
perpendicularly above it. The image which is thrown into the eye 
appears to be reflected on to the paper placed beneath, so that its 
outlines may be traced thereon with a pencil. A little practice is 
necessary to accustom the eye to see the camera lucida and the paper 
simultaneously, but the difficulty is soon surmounted. The lengthening 
of the draw-tube will increase the size of the image in a slight degree, 
but the chief enlargement is obtained by increasing the distance 
between the camera and the paper. 

These are a few of the accessories employed by microscopists, but 
we must pass by many others without comment. There is the micro- 
spectroscope, essential in researches in spectrum analysis; the animal- 
cule or live box used for the examination of living aquatic organisms ; 
growing slides for the observation of the life history of plants and 
animals ; cabinets for the storing away of object slides upon their 
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flats; nose-pieces made to carry two or more objects, so that one can 
be substituted for another rapidly while one object is under examina- 
tion, without moving the optic tube; micrometers for the measuring of 
the dimensions of the figures of objects when magnified, and many 
others in addition. I fear I have often broken the tenth command- 
ment when looking into the optician’s show cases, but it is a consola- 
tion to know that much good work can be done with a portion only of 
the accessories here mentioned, that a good deal of the ‘‘ brass and 
glass’? can be dispensed with, and that some articles can be made 
by an ingenious worker at home. The expense of the higher priced 
goods should deter no ambitious student from commencing a study, 
which can be begun with a small outlay only, and which will yield a 
perennial stream of refreshing delight whose sources will never run 
dry. J. Horner. 








Che duty of the State with regard 
to Gducation. 





[The Hon. Mr. Stout, Premier and Minister of Education, New Zealand, has sent me 
a copy of his speech in the House of Representatives in July last. The Educa- 
tion Question in England is in so critical a position just now, that I think this 
contribution from the antipodes has a special value, and therefore print it 
here. I have not space for the whole of the local details, so prefix a conden- 
sation of the first half of the speech. ANnrz Besanv. ] 


Mr. Srovur deals with education in New Zealand, showing what the State 
does for higher, secondary, and primary education. In University educa- 
tion the State has little voice. ‘‘The Governor in Council has a vetoing 
power, because every election to the Senate is subject to his approval, and 
statutes and regulations have to be approved and sanctioned by him before 
they become operative; and the Governor is also the Visitor of the University, 
having the powers that Visitors of such institutions possess. But, further 
than this, the Government cannot interfere.” £3,000 a year out of the 
Consolidated Fund, is, however, placed at the disposal of the University 
of New Zealand, and many thousand acres of land have been reserved for 
university purposes. New Zealand has many secondary schools, and towards 
these, during the year, the State has given £3,300, and there are State 
endowments of land and money. ‘The aid annually granted by the State 
to the primary schools is at the rate of £4 for every child in average daily 
attendance; this is made up of the statutory vote of £3 15s., and a special 
grant of ds., that has been voted for the last three years. There is also a 
grant of 1s, 6d. a head for the maintenance of scholarships to the secondary 
schools. In addition to the capitation grants the following sums are voted: 
£4,000 for distribution among the several Education Boards, to assist them 
in making sufficient provision for the inspection of the schools; and £8,000 
for the maintenance of the training colleges for teachers at Auckland, 
Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin. Special grants are also made for 
school buildings, and for the purchase and improvement of sites and play- 
grounds.” 

Under the School Boards there are ‘976 primary schools, and eleven 
district high schools, that is, schools combining some secondary school-work 
with primary teaching. These have 1,657 teachers, 790 pupil-teachers, and 
161 sewing mistresses; and the current cost is £313,316, being at the rate 
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of £4 3s. 2}d. each for 75,391 pupils in average attendance, or £3 4s, 94d. 
each for 96,840 pupils on the rolls. The expenditure on school buildings 
for last year was £49,679, or at the rate of 13s. 24d. for each scholar in 
average attendance, and 10s. 3d. per pupil on the rolls.” 

There are also training schools for teachers, native schools (for Maoris), 
deaf mute schools, and industrial schools, receiving help from the State. 
The children sent to the industrial schools are ‘‘of three kinds: children 
who themselves have done wrong, and children who were in destitute 
circumstances, or whose parents have either done wrong or neglected them. 
The total number committed under the Act last year was 313, who may be 
classified as follows: Destitute, 195; vagrant, 11; residing in disreputable 
houses, 23; uncontrollable, 27 ; guilty of punishable offences, 37 ; committed 
by agreement with the parents, 20.” ‘‘ When these children are able to 
work they are placed out to service, and some are apprenticed to trades. 
Their earnings, after deduction of cost of clothing and other necessaries, 
are placed to their credit in the Savings Bank, and the several amounts are 
refunded to them on their reaching manhood or womanhood in the event of 
their conduct proving satisfactory. It is not an unusual thing for the girls 
to receive their money as a marriage portion, and the boys on their satis- 
fying the Minister of Education that the money will be applied to some 
good use, such as the purchase of a house or land, or beginning business. 
A great number of children have thus got a start in life.” Help is also 
given by the State to public libraries (last year £4,000), mechanics’ institutes, 
museums and art galleries. After giving details on all these, Mr. Stout 
writes as follows. 





I have to speak of the duty of the State with reference to education 
generally. I do so not because I believe that there is any desire on 
the part of the majority of the colonists for any alteration in what I 
may term the essentials of our Education Act, nor because I think 
there is any desire to do away with our university, or to destroy 
our secondary schools. I know, however, and members are aware, 
that our Education Act has been attacked from various sides. There 
are some who attack it because, they say, no religion is taught in 
the schools; there are others who think that the State should not 
interfere with education at all, but that education should be left to 
private enterprise or religious organisations; and there is another 
class who object to State education because of its expense to the State, 
and who say that the cost of education should be borne by the 
parents, just as the cost of food and clothing is borne by them; and 
there are some who object on all these grounds. 

I think it is wise, in view of the opposition raised in some quarters 
to the Education Act, that I should state shortly what my view of the 
position of the State is in dealing with education ; because, if members 
understand the position that I take up concerning it, they will under- 
stand the lines of administration that I propose for myself in conduct- 
ing the department. I should wish it to be distinctly understood that 
in much that I am about to state I am simply expressing my own in- 
dividual opinions. On the subject of education it is well known there 
are diverse views held by some of my colleagues. First, I at once 
admit that, in a possible ideal state of society, there would be no State 
schools. I believe that in some possible future time there will be no 
need of State schools, for parents and others will have so recognised 
their duty to teach children that the State will not require to interfere ; 
and I hope that, as civilisation advances, the State functions wili not 
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increase, but become more limited. The future should be such that 
the individual is more and not less; but, as practical politicians, we 
have to do with the present, and we are met with the pressing ques- 
tion of education. Are our children to be brought up in ignorance, 
or are they to be educated? And when I say that no country in the 
world that can be termed civilised has been able to do without State aid 
to education in some form or other, the question really is, what form 
that aid shall take. There are some who are willing that aid should 
be given by the State to education, but they think that that aid 
should be given to private persons or to corporations or religious 
organisations, who will undertake to do all the teaching. Wherever 
that system is adopted the State has little control over the modes of 
education: all that it can do is to test the knowledge of the children 
at certain examinations. 

I believe that the mode of teaching is of as much importance as 
what is taught, and that if children are trained to acquire know- 
ledge in a proper way, even if the knowledge they acquire may 
appear small, they have been really educated. I do not think that 
the State is called upon to expend large sums of money in education 
if it is to surrender to any persons or corporations or organisations the 
control of the education of its youth. It is perhaps not necessary that 
I should state the reason why the State interferes with education at 
all. It may not be amiss, however, to repeat what have been termed 
the canons of a State education. One writer has said that the argu- 
ments for a State education may be stated somewhat as follows: First, 
that the first great right of the State is to exist and to perpetuate its 
own existence. Without this there could be no stability in govern- 
ment and no such thing as social order. If this be granted, then, 
secondly, the State has a right to do whatever things will tend to pre- 
serve its own existence: one of these is to establish universal suffrage, 
as a recognition of individual rights, and as a necessary condition of 
its own existence. Thirdly, it must provide for universal intelligence 
and social morality, else universal suffrage will be a curse to the State. 
Fourthly, it must establish universal education as a necessary condi- 
tion of universal intelligence and social morality. And, fifthly, in 
order to obtain universal education, it must have a system of public 
schools. And a recent writer has said that ‘‘the true function of the 
State is to make the most of the citizen. This is its only inexhaustible 
function ;” and if anything is to be made of the citizen he must be 
educated. These are the grounds of interference by the State with 
education, and, as the State must recognise the rights of children as 
well as the rights of parents, looking upon the individual as the social 
unit, it must see that children are protected from the cruelty, the self- 
ishness, and the ignorance of parents. 

If the State does not do this the result will be, as has been found 
throughout the world, an increase of cost to the State in other directions. 
If you can get a people universally intelligent you will have less crime, 
you will have less vice, you will have greater thrift, you will have, in fact, 
a higher state of society. Then, another view is this: that the State, in 
having a system of education, should have such a system as tends to train 
the children to the duties of citizenship, and to make them feel that the 
duty of citizenship is a paramount one. To establish such a system as 
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some denominationalists ask, of having as many schools as there are 
sects, all endowed by the Government, would tend, I believe, to social 
disorder, tend to weaken the ideas of the duties of citizenship, and not 
tend to the strengthening of the State’s position. I need not stop to 
point out that, with the numerous sects that exist among us, it would 
be impossible to have such a system, except, perhaps, in the larger 
towns; and that, unless the State interfered, in sparsely-populated 
districts the result would be that there would be no education at all. 

To the objection to our system, that religion is not taught, I would 
first say, from a secular point of view, that here one of the blots on 
our system is disclosed ; for religion is taught. Our system is sup- 
posed to be free, secular, and compulsory. It is free, it is compulsory 
in many districts, but I do not know that it is secular in any one. Our 
school-books are full of what may be termed religious lessons. If one 
takes up Nelson’s Royal Readers, which is the series of school-books 
in greatest use throughout the colony, he will find, on page after page, 
religious lessons. I shall mention a few:—Book VI.: “ Family 
Worship,” from the Cottar’s Saturday Night ; ‘‘ John Bright on War” 
(appeal to professing Christians) ; Coleridge’s ‘‘ Hymn before Sunrise, 
in the Vale of Chamouni;” ‘‘ Paul at Athens,” by W. J. Fox; ‘The 
Problem of Creation,” by O. M. Mitchell. Book III.: ‘Little Jim,” 
Farmer; ‘‘ We are Seven,’ Wordsworth; ‘‘The Better Land,’ Mrs. 
Hemans; ‘“ The Child’s First Grief,” Mrs. Hemans; ‘‘ Lucy Gray,” 
Wordsworth ; “‘ The Rain Lesson,” Mrs. Sigourney; ‘‘The Ark and 
the Dove,” Mrs. Sigourney. Book II. (Third Series): ‘‘Thou shalt 
not steal ;”’ ‘‘ Secrets of Nature ;” ‘‘ The Little Girl’s Good Morning”’. 
Sequel to II.: ‘‘ Our Daily Bread ;” ‘‘ The Little Chimney-sweeper;’’ 
‘‘Lesson from the Flowers;” ‘“‘The Pet Bird;” ‘‘ How Fresh on the 
Mountains ;” ‘‘The Little Orphan,” Mrs. Sewell; ‘“‘A Sparrow’s 
Nest,” Jane Taylor; ‘‘The King and the Gipsies;” ‘ British Birds’- 
nests;”’ ‘‘ What is that Mother?”’, Doane; ‘‘ Speak Gently”. 

Those who would have the right to object to the State system so 
long as such reading-books are in use, are, first, those who believe 
that religion should not be taught to children ; and, second, those who 
believe that, whether it should be taught or not, it is no part of the 
duty of the State to teach it. These classes, however, have said 
nothing against our system. They are willing, for the sake of main- 
taining a system that is of incalculable benefit to the colony, to sink 
their opinions and their feelings, and they have been found to be the 
warmest supporters of our present system. 

And now I come to another phase of the question. If it be said 
that our State system is doing any moral injury to the children, I say 
that this question may be tested by statistics. Our State system has 
now been seven years in operation. This period has been sufficient 
to afford some test of the system and its results, and the questions 
we have to ask ourselves are: Has juvenile crime increased, and 
how do children at our schools turn out in after years? So far 
as juvenile crime is concerned, New Zealand is far more free from 
it than other countries. If you take, for example, the number of 
prisoners from ten to twenty years of age received into our principal 
gaols, I find that, of the population per thousand at that age, there 
are only 2°49 between ten and twenty, being 4°90 per cent. of the 
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total prisoners. If I go to England and Wales I find that between 
the ages of twelve and twenty-one the corresponding proportions are 
7°75 and 19°78; in 1878 it was 8°16 and 19°30. If I go to New South 
Wales, where there has been religious teaching in schools, the clergy- 
men having the right to enter there, I find that from ten to twenty 
the proportions are 63-8 and 76-0 respectively. In Victoria, where the 
system is more secular than in the neighboring colony, the propor- 
tions are only 3-94 and 7°58; in Queensland, where there is the secular 
system, 4°92 and 12°35. The numbers I have formerly given are those 
of prisoners who have been received in the principal prisons. I have 
omitted those received in what are termed police-gaols; if these be 
added, the totals for New Zealand will be 2°96 per thousand. I know 
it may be said that there are other causes that have led to the differ- 
ing results in the other colonies. This does not affect my contention, 
for I adduce the statistics only to show that our own system has not 
been productive of any ill consequences in the direction of crime, and 
that we are remarkably free as a colony from any criminal tendency. 
If I go to Scotland I find that in 1881 the prisoners admitted to all gaols 
at the age-period from twelve to sixteen was 0°59 per thousand of the 
population ; from sixteen to twenty-one, the proportion was 19°98. The 
proportion per cent. under twenty-one of the total of prisoners was 
15°81. In New Zealand, admitted to all gaols, there were, as I have 
said, only 2°96 per thousand from ten to twenty; and it is to be 
observed there were only, out of the 287 under twenty received into 
the principal gaols, 130 born in New Zealand. Then, there is another 
thing I would notice, and that is this: that the total amount of crime 
in New Zealand is not on the increase; on the contrary, there has 
been practically a decrease since 1876. This will be found from the 
following statistics :— 

The total crime, as estimated from convictions after commitment 
for trial to Superior Courts in New Zealand, per ten thousand of the 
population, has fallen from 6°43 in 1876 to 4°76 in 1881, and to 3-9 in 
1884. In New South Wales the proportions in 1882 and 1883 were 
13°38 and 12; in Victoria, 4°8 in 1882 and 3°8 in 1888. It will there- 
fore be seen that, so far as convictions are concerned, there has been 
a gradual decrease in New Zealand. This is the case with reference 
to the more heinous offences, but the same decrease is apparent in 
apprehensions and in summons cases, as well as in summary con- 
victions. In 1876 the apprehensions and summons cases were 57.14 
per thousand of population; in 1884, 41°81. In 1876 the summary 
convictions were 41°55; in 1884 there were only 31:98; and the com- 
mitments for trial in 1876 were, per ten thousand of population, 10.68, 
and in 1884, 8:1: so that, so far as crime is concerned, New Zealand 
has shown that since the introduction of the Education Act there has 
been a decline of all kinds of crime. I do not mean to say that the 
Education Act has caused this; I only say this: that those who say 
that the Education Act tends to larrikinism or to crime or to vice 
should look at the statistics, and they will see that, with a more efficient 
police force than we ever had, we have had less crime, fewer appre- 
hensions and summons cases, fewer commitments for trial, and fewer 
convictions. I hope, after the figures I have given, that we shall hear 
no more remarks about our State system tending to crime. On the 
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contrary, the statistics show that crime is yearly lessening, and I have 
no doubt that, as the education of the people progresses, crime will 
still decrease. Of course, to get rid of crime is, in our social state, 
and will be for centuries, just as impossible as getting rid of poverty. 
The training in large towns and many other causes create anti-social 
feelings, and anti-social feelings lead to many kinds of crime. I 
believe, however, that if we strengthen the social feeling with refer- 
ence to the State the result will be a greater respect for property and 
a greater respect for life; and I really think that amongst classes not 
at all of the criminal type there is much need of our recognising what 
the State is. We do not fully realise—I think none of us do—our 
duties to the State as the emblem of our social life. Is it not a fact 
that people see no harm in dealing with Government property and 
dealing with Government money as they would not deal with the moneys 
of individuals? That the sacredness of the trust imposed upon citi- 
zens has not yet been fully realized by any of us is, I believe, abund- 
antly true. It is time enough to speak of the danger of the State to 
individualism when the duty to the State is considered more paramount 
than it is at present. 

I must deal with another objection—the cost of the present system. 
Last year when my honourable friend the member for Akaroa (Mr. 
Montgomery) was Minister of Education, a very valuable return was 
prepared by his direction. It showed that the system was relatively 
as cheap as that of other countries. I need not repeat that no fees 
are charged, and that the full cost comes from the Consolidated Fund. 
Remembering this, the aid given by other countries may be noted. 
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Having said this much about the duty of the State in reference 
to primary education, I shall make one or two remarks about its duty 
to secondary and university education. It may be said that, granted 
the duty of the State to give children a primary education, there the 
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duty ends. Of course this means that no children of poor parents can 
have any right to an education beyond the primary. The children of 
wealthy parents can always obtain a higher education; wealth can 
purchase education as well as anything else. Is this Parliament pre- 
pared to say that those children whose parents have not means to give 
them a secondary education are to be condemned to a mere primary 
education? I feel sure that neither this Parliament nor any that this 
colony will ever have will be found to sanction such an idea. The 
question, then, comes to this: How is the State to give aid to secondary 
instruction? Some people reply, you may give scholarships. Scholar- 
ships to what? Are there to be any schools in the colony in which 
the scholarships can be held? If so, under whose control are they to 
be? Is the State to say that all its brighter boys and all its brighter 
girls are not to be controlled in their education by the State, but that 
the State is to hand over the education of its brightest and most 
intellectual youths into private hands, or into the hands of corporatiozis 
or religious organizations, and to have no control over their training 
though it pays for it? I do not think the people of this colony are 
prepared to submit to such a proposal. I say it is more necessary for 
the State to look after secondary education than primary, just as it is 
more necessary for the State to look after those works which are not 
immediately necessary, than it is to provide for works that are deemed 
a necessity. The State does not need to look after any mercantile 
pursuit ; it does not need to provide for the obtaining of food for the 
inhabitants : men have been trained to look after these for themselves. 
The State has to look after the opening-up of means of communica- 
tion. The State has to look after, by corporations or otherwise, 
providing for the health and recreation of the people. Why is this? 
Because these things are not so requisite as the obtaining of food. So 
it is with primary and secondary schools. All recognise the need of 
primary schools, and all will do what they can to provide them; but 
secondary schools are in a different position. They require more at- 
tention. The State is required to give more aid to them than to the 
primary schools; and I can only say, from what I know of the working 
of the schools, that there are, not dozens, or scores, but hundreds of 
youths obtaining education in secondary schools that have been 
endowed by the State that would have been deprived of this advan- 
tage had it not been for those endowments. 

And now one word as to our university. It is the natural copestone 
of our educational building; and here again, unless the State had 
endowed the university, there could have been no such institution in 
New Zealand. It was thought by some that the proper way was to 
provide scholarships, as is done in the neighboring Colony of Tasmania, 
for the brighter youths to proceed to England to obtain a university 
education. It is, I think, a matter for congratulation that this scheme 
was not adopted. And now New Zealand is in this position: that, 
considering her population, she has, as I have already said, as many 
students receiving university education as any country in the world; 
and I believe she has also, relatively to her population, more univer- 
sity-trained men than any country in the world. What must the 
necessary effect of that be? It means the raising of the standard of 
education all along the line; and it also means this: that we shall 
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have soon, I hope, a development of our manufactures, a development 
of our trade, commensurate with the high-class education that has 
been bestowed on our youth. I have already pointed out that I 
believe there has been a danger in the past in making our university 
education too literary. This, however, is gradually being remedied ; 
and I believe that universities should yet provide, not only for the 
best scientific teaching, but for the highest form of technical education. 
Our universities must also be the abodes of research. This isa function 
that has not yet been recognised in our university system. We have 
had our New Zealand University a mere examining and degree-con- 
ferring body, and we have had the affiliated colleges teaching bodies. 
We have not yet had the means to make our university the place of 
the highest scientific research; that, however, will have to come as 
the colony progresses. If we consider what our nation must be, we 
must look forward to a time when our political autonomy will lead us 
to the possession of a distinct type of national life, and you cannot 
have a distinct type of national life of any value if you have not in 
your colony the best teaching that can be obtained in the world, and 
places which are the abodes of the highest culture and of the deepest 
knowledge. 

I think it is of importance to New Zealand that she has not had 
merely one university college teaching her students. I am glad that 
she has several, and I hope that as she progresses she will have more. 
There will be need shortly of a proper university college in ‘Wellington, 
though the Wellington College is no doubt doing good work. Instead 
of there being an objection to the splitting up of our university teaching 
with several colleges, I believe it is the highest recommendation of 
our system. It will prevent sameness, whilst every college will have 
an individuality of its own that must create a healthy emulation in 
the pursuit of knowledge. 

And what is the task of the university? It has to provide for us 
our professional men, our scientific men: it has to provide for us our 
men of culture. After all, as has been well said, the high-water mark 
of a nation is not in its primary, nor in its secondary schools; the 
value of a nation to the human race depends not even on wealth nor 
numbers, but it is guaged by the high-water mark of its educated 
mind. A nation may be small, it may appear insignificant, but, if it 
can produce men of genius and culture, it stands high amongst the 
nations of the world. I feel sure that no Parliament will decree, by 
the abolition of aid to the university and to secondary schools, that 
New Zealand is to take an inferior position amongst the colonies of 
the Empire or the nations of the world. 
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I.—Fizrration anp DIsinFEcrion. 
Ar the outset I candidly tell the chemist that these pages are not for 
him: no abstruse questions will be discussed, nor will any knotty 
problem be solved or left in still greater entanglement; herein will be 
found only a few simple facts stated in as simple language as the 
subject and my vocabulary will permit. It is to those who have not 
had the opportunity or desire to study chemistry that I address myself: 
these I will strive to interest and, it may be, to profit; if I fail in my 
endeavor I will beg them to believe that the fault lies, not in the sub- 
ject—which is, in truth, of surpassing interest—but in its too feeble 
exponent. 

France, Italy, and Spain have paid and are paying a most terrible 
penalty for the unsanitary condition of certain of their towns. During 
the last two years thousands of live have been sacrificed to cholera, 
that most awful offspring of bad water and bad drainage. England 
is alarmed lest she too should have to pay her tribute to this dread 
Avenger of carelessness and neglect, and in consequence everyone is 
full of talk. Almost every day the papers contain letters exposing 
unsanitary places and suggesting sanitary improvements, but whether 
words will lead to deeds it is not for me to prophesy. Certainly there 
is much that needs doing, and individuals ought not to neglect work 
that lies at their own doors whilst waiting for the local authorities to 
bestir themselves—perhaps too late! Thoughts of this dreadful disease, 
which is making such sad havoc amongst the Latin races, and the 
urgent reminder of our own errors of sanitation in the horrible death 
of a boy from pyzemia the other day in consequence of a foul dust bin, 
make me take this month the questions of filtration and disinfection, 
as matters of practical utility. 

As to the testing and purification of water.—A glass full of good pure 
water should be colorless, odorless, and tasteless; if it has color, odor, 
or taste, you should satisfy yourself that the cause is not harmful, and 
this is easily done. These are two very simple methods of finding out 
whether water contains any organic matter, which cost only a few 
pence and a little patience, and they are as follows: (a) Take a clean, 
stoppered bottle, of colorless glass, pour into it about half-a-pint of 
the suspected water, and add a few grains of good white sugar. Let 
the bottle stand in the window of a warm room for about ten days; 
if at the end of that time the water remains clear you may drink from 
your supply without much fear of organic impurities, but if, on the 
other hand, it becomes cloudy or turbid it is open to suspicion of 
sewage contamination. This very simple test was given some years 
ago in the Pharmaceutical Journal. (6) Take 3 or 4 crystals of perman- 
ganate of potash and dissolve them in a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
distilled water. Pour a few drops of this, drop by drop, into the sus- 
pected water; if the water be good it will be at once colored pink, and 
if it remains pink without sediment for 12 hours then the water is not 
contaminated; but if the coloration is only transient or changes from 
U 
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its original pink to a harsh red, brown, or yellow, then the water is 
not good for drinking; it contains oxidizable matter. The permanga- 
nate of potash is destroyed in oxidizing the impure particles, and 
until they are fully oxidized it cannot properly color the water. This 
test is unfailing, and costs but little: the permanganate of potash may 
be bought for 4d. an ounce and the distilled water for 6d. a gallon. 

Care should be taken in going into a new house with leaden 
cisterns and leaden pipes. Leaden cisterns are more likely to be 
harmful than pipes of the same metal, especially if they are exposed 
to the air, because air aids the solvent action of the water upon the 
lead. If a person takes continuously even very small quantities of 
lead salts into the system he will become poisoned and will undergo 
much suffering. A few minutes devoted to the examination of the 
suspected water would settle the question. To test the water for lead 
pour about a teaspoonful of it into a scrupulously clean glass and add 
to it a few drops of oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid); if a white solid be 
formed, which on the addition of good water does not dissolve, the 
presence of lead is indicated. To make sure, pour on the white solid 
a little docling muriatic (hydrochloric) acid; if the solid dissolves, and 
then on becoming cool solidifies again in long white needle-shaped 
crystals, there is no longer any doubt that the water you have been 
testing contains lead, and the sooner the cistern is altered the better 
for everyone concerned. Pure hydrochloric acid may be bought for 
about 1d. an oz., and pure sulphuric for about 13d. 

The simplest way to purify water from organic impurities, which 
are usually the more harmful, is to filter it; and if you cannot afford 
to buy a filter you can construct a fairly effective one for yourself at a 
very small cost. Get a good-sized flower-pot, thoroughly cleanse it 
and tightly fit the hole at the bottom with a piece of wood charcoal, 
and then well cover the bottom with pieces of charcoal also. Fill the 
pot with water and let some run through half a dozen times or so, 
because the water first passed through the charcoal will taste brackish 
and unpleasant. Then fit the flower-pot rather closely into the mouth 
of a jug or basin in which the purified water may be collected, and 
there you have a somewhat rough-looking but effective filter. After 
a while the charcoal will lose its powers of purification. It should 
then be taken out of the pot; washed; and strongly heated; then 
washed and heated again. Thus occasionally cleansing and aerating 
the charcoal it may be used again and again, in this way lasting a long 
while. If you do buy a filter, buy one that can be taken to pieces and 
cleansed from time to time. It is quite clear that if impure water be 
constantly passed through sand, charcoal, or other filtering medium 
and comes out pure, either the impurities are left behind in the filter 
as such, or they otherwise destroy the purifying properties of the 
medium through which they have passed. In either case a time 
comes at length when the water is no longer purified but poisoned by 
passing through the filter. Therefore it is absolutely necessary that 
the interior, as well as the exterior, of a filter should be capable of 
being occasionally cleansed or renewed. 

As to the nature and use of disinfectants. Most disinfectants act by 
oxidation, either directly or indirectly. In the case of direct oxidation 
the disinfectant is an oxygen compound which easily parts with its 
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oxygen to the surrounding air; in indirect oxidation the disinfecting 
substance is either not an oxygen compound, or being one does not 
yield up its oxygen readily but has instead an affinity for hydrogen, 
which it withdraws from any moisture present, setting oxygen free in 
so doing; for water in any of its forms is, as is well known, a com- 
pound of two parts hydrogen and one part oxygen (H°O). The oxygen 
thus set free burns (or oxidizes) the impure particles, and so renders 
them harmless. According to the substance used the action may be 
sudden and violent, or slow and steady. 

By far the best disinfectant isa thorough change of air: a complete 
replacement of impure air by pure; but in towns such a change would 
be so difficult as to be almost impossible to effect. Disinfectants may 
be used in the solid form, the liquid, or the gaseous, whichever is the 
most convenient for the purpose in hand. For disinfecting sick rooms 
after fever-patients, gases are generally the best; for drains, inhabited 
sick rooms, washing and similar purposes, liquids are most often used ; 
for spreading over heaps of refuse and out door disinfection generally, 
solids may be preferable. 

The gases most in use for fumigating purposes are sulphur dioxide 
and chlorine. Both are equally effective, both equally malodorous, 
and both appear to act by indirect oxidation. Every opening in the 
room to be disinfected must be closed, and every crevice pasted up. 
Articles likely to spoil through the corrosive or bleaching properties 
which accompany the disinfecting action of these gases should be first 
removed, and if likely to carry contagion should be strongly heated. 
To obtain enough sulphur dioxide gas to disinfect a medium sized room, 
about 141bs. of sulphur should be placed in a metal dish in the middle 
of the room and then ignited. As sulphur is highly inflammable the 
greatest care must be taken to arrange the dish so that there is no 
chance of setting fire to the room itself. To prepare enough chlorine 
for a similar room mix together in an earthenware dish about 2 ounces 
of common salt (sodium chloride), 2 ounces of the black oxide of man- 
ganese (manganese dioxide), and then pour upon it 4 ounces of oil of 
vitriol (sulphuric acid). Sulphur dioxide is also an antiseptic: that 
is to say it not only purifies from infection, but often prevents infection 
by preventing putrefaction. Manganese dioxide costs about 6d. an 
ounce. 

Amongst the liquid disinfectants perhaps the most powerful 
and effective is phenol, or carbolic acid. As it does not destroy 
the article to be disinfected, it is useful for soaking infected clothing 
and scrubbing floors. For such purposes and for throwing into 
drains, about a pint of the coarse commercial acid may be used to a 
couple of gallons of water. A sheet soaked in such a solution may 
be hung over the outside of the door of a sick room with advantage. 
The great objections to carbolic acid are its unpleasant smell and very 
poisonous character. The pure acid is colorless, and remains almost 
unaltered in the air; but the commercial acid absorbs moisture from 
the atmosphere and turns a dark red. In this condition people are 
said to have mistaken it for porter, and—whether in consequence of 
this mistake I cannot affirm from my own knowledge—a number of 
fatal accidents have certainly happened. Carbolic acid is also a 
powerful antiseptic, and its vapor, when combined with moisture, is 
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used in the form of a “spray” to prevent putrefaction in the dres- 
sing of wounds. Chloride of lime is a good disinfectant, and a solu- 
tion of about 4b. of the chloride in a gallon of water makes a very 
good proportion for drains and for putting in water for scrubbing. Its 
corrosive action is, however, so great that it must be used with care. 


Unless a very powerful disinfectant be required, permanganate 
of potash is preferable to either carbolic acid or chloride of lime, 
and is quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes. Unlike most disin- 
fectants the permanganate is absolutely without odor, and moreover is 
not poisonous. The one objection to it is that a strong solution 
colors clothing and porous vessels. It is the basis of Condy’s Fluid, 
but is much less costly; it may be bought for 3s. 9d. a lb., and 1b. 
of the permanganate would make twelve gallons or more of strong 
disinfecting liquid. In cases of sickness two or three saucers of such 
a solution should be placed on the floor of the sick room and changed 
every day or so; a little may be put with advantage into the drinking 
water, and some into the water used for washing plates and dishes 
and for scrubbing purposes. If at any time the breath smells un- 
pleasantly, it is often helpful to thoroughly rinse the mouth and clean 
the teeth with a weak solution. Permanganate of potash disinfects 
by direct oxidation ; it is composed of one part of potassium, one part 
of manganese, and four parts of oxygen (K Mn 0‘); it gives up its 
oxygen freely and gently, and its action is in no manner violent. 

Lime-wash is a very effective disinfectant for out-houses and 
outer walls. 

Layers of lime or freshly burned charcoal spread over heaps of 
refuse out of doors, or over holes whence bad smells issue, make good 
deodorisers and antiseptics. The action of the lime is more violent, 
and for bad cases more efficient, than charcoal; it acts by decomposing 
and destroying the organic matter with which it comes in contact. 

Freshly-burned charcoal makes an admirable sick-room disin- 
fectant, and when required for that purpose an ordinary wire basket, 
such as is used for window flowers, should be filled with lumps of 
fresh charcoal and hung up in the room. Charcoal is very porous, and 
when freshly burned contains much air or pure oxygen. The foul 
gases of the sick room are absorbed into the charcoal, and there ren- 
dered harmless by the oxidising action of the air, or oxygen contained 
within the pores. After a little while, of course, the disinfecting 
powers of the charcoal become used up; it should then be washed and 
ignited, in just the same fashion as when used for filtering ; its pores 
being in this way refilled with oxygen, it is once more ready for use. 

Hypatia BrapLaucH Bonner. 
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Ghe Zrrational Ruot. 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
Avutuor or ‘‘An Unsocran Socrarist’’, ETc. 
——————_—_—— 


CuartTer VII. 

Three days later, Lord Jasper came to luncheon with a letter in his 
hand. Marian had not yet come in; and the Rev. George was absent, 
his place being filled by Marmaduke. 

‘Good news for you and Constance, mother,” said Lord Jasper. 

‘‘ Indeed ?” said the Countess, smiling. 

‘Yes. Conolly is coming down this afternoon to collect his traps 
and leave you for ever.” 

‘‘ Really, Jasper, you exaggerate Mr. Conolly’s importance. Intel- 
ligence of his movements can hardly be news—good or bad—either to 
me or to Constance.” 

‘‘T am glad he is going,” said Constance, ‘‘ for Jasper’s sake.” 

‘“‘Thank you,” replied Lord Jasper. ‘‘I thought you would be. 
He will be a great loss to me.” 

‘¢ What will become of our scientific education?’ said Elinor. ‘TI 
will have my preceptor still, of course; but what will become of 
Marian ?” 

‘‘ Nonsense,’’ said the Countess. ‘ If another workman be needed, 
another can easily be had.” 

‘¢ Tf I can be of any assistance to you, old man,” said Marmaduke, 
‘‘make what use of me you like. I picked up something about the 
business yesterday.” 

‘¢'Yes,”’ said Elinor. ‘* Whilst you were away, Jasper, he went to 
the laboratory with Constance, and fired off a brass cannon with your 
new pile until he had used up all the gunpowder and spoiled the 
panels of the door. That is what he calls picking up something about 
the business.” 

‘Nothing like experiment for convincing you of the power of 
electricity,” said Marmaduke. ‘Is there, Conny ?” 

‘‘Tt’s very wonderful; but I hate shots.” 

‘Where is Marian ?” said Lady Sunbury. 

‘¢T left her in the summer house in the fruit garden,” said Elinor. 
‘‘ She was reading.” 

‘‘ She must have forgotten the hour,” said the Countess. ‘‘ She has 
been moping, I think, for the last few days. I hope she is not unwell. 
But she would never stay away from luncheon intentionally. I shall 
send for her.” 

‘‘T’ll go,” said Marmaduke eagerly. 

‘‘No, no, Duke. You must not leave the table. I will send a 
servant.” 

‘¢T will fetch her here in half the time that any servant will. Poor 
Marian, why shouldnt she have her lunch? I shall be back in a 


jiffy.” 


‘‘ What a restless, extraordinary creature he is!” said Lady Sun- 
bury, displeased, as Marmaduke hastily left the room. ‘The idea of 
a man leaving the table in that way!” 
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‘*T suspect he has his reasons,” said Elinor. 

‘‘T think it is a perfectly natural thing for him to do,” said Con- 
stance pettishly. ‘‘ I see nothing extraordinary in it.” 

Marmaduke found Marian reading in the summer house in the 
fruit garden. She looked at him in lazy surprise as he seated himself 
opposite to her at the table. 

‘‘ This is the first chance I’ve had of talking to you privately, since 
I came down,” he said. ‘I believe you have been keeping out of my 
Way on purpose.” 

‘* Well, I concluded that you wanted as many chances as possible 
of talking to some one else in private; so I gave you as many as I 
could.” 

“Yes: you and the rest have been uncommonly considerate in 
that respect—thank you all awfully. But I mean to have it out with 
you, Miss Marian, now that I have caught you alone.” 

‘With me! Ohdear! What have I done ?” 

‘* What have youdone? I'll tell you what you’ve done. Why did 
you send Conolly, of all men in the world, to tell me that I was in 
disgrace here.” 

‘¢There was no one else, Marmaduke.” 

‘“ Well, suppose there wasnt! Suppose there had been no one 
else alive on the earth except you, and I, and he, and Constance, and 
Su and Constance: how could you have offered him such a job?” 

‘“ Why not? Was there any special reason ” 

‘‘ Any special reason! Didnt your common sense tell you that a 
meeting between him and me must be particularly awkward for both 
of us?” 

““No. At least I——. Marmaduke: I think you must fancy that 
I told him more than I did. I did not know where you were; and as 
he was going to London, and I thought you knew him well, and I had 
no other means of warning you, I had to make use of him. Jasper 
will tell you how thoroughly trustworthy he is. But all I said—and 
I really could not say less—was that 1 was afraid you were in bad 
company, or under bad influence, or something like that; and that I 
only wanted you to come down here at once.” 

“Oh! Indeed! That was al/, was it. Merely that I was in bad 
company.” 

‘‘T think I said under bad influence. I was told so; and I believed 
it at the time. I hope it’s not true, Marmaduke. If it is not, I beg 
your pardon with all my heart.” 

Marmaduke stared very hard at her for a while, and then said, 
with the emphasis of a man confronted by utter unreason, ‘‘ Well, I 
am damned!” at which breach of good manners she winced. ‘ Hang 
me if I understand you, Marian,” he continued, more mildly. ‘Of 
course it’s not true. Bad influence is all bosh. But it was a queer 
thing to say to his face. He knew very well you meant his sister. 
Hallo! what’s the matter? Are you going to faint?” 

“No: I Never mind me.” 

‘Never mind you!” said Marmaduke. ‘‘ What are you looking 
like that for?” 

“* Because 


Duke.”’ 














it is nothing: I only blushed. Dont be stupid 
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‘‘Blushed! Why dont you blush red, like other people, and not 
green? Shall I get you something?” 

‘‘No, no. Oh Duke, why did you not tell me? How could he 
be so heartless as to leave us all in the dark when we were talking 
about you before him every day! You are not in earnest, Duke. 
Pray dont jest about it. What do you mean by his sister? I never 
knew he had one. Who is she? What has happened? I mean 
when you saw him.” 

‘‘Nothing happened. I was mowing in the garden. He just 
walked in; bade me good morning; admired the place; and told me 
he came with a message from you that things were getting hot here. 
Then he went off, as cool as you please. He didnt seem to mind.” 

‘*‘ And he warned you of your danger, in spite of all.” 

‘‘T rather think he did it more for your sake than for mine. And 
I suspect he was glad to have the chance of showing how little he 
cared.” 

‘‘Oh Duke, Duke: are you not ashamed of yourself?” 

‘Deuce a bit. But I’m in trouble; and I want you to stand by me. 
Look here, Marian: you have no nonsense about you, know. I may 
tell you frankly how I am situated, maynt I?” 

Marian looked at him apprehensively, and said nothing. 

‘You see you will only mix up matters worse than before unless 
you know the truth. Besides, I offered to marry her, upon my soul I 
Idid; but she refused. Her real name is Susanna Conolly—his sister, 
worse luck.” 

‘* Dont tell me any more of this, Duke. It is not right.” 

‘*T suppose it’s not right, as you say. But what the deuce am I 
to do? I must tell you, or you will go on innocently making mischief 
with Constance.” 

‘“‘ Asif I would tell her! I promise that she shall never know from 
me. Is that enough?” 

‘*No: its too much. The plain truth is that I dont care whether 
she finds me out or not. I want her to understand thoroughly, once 
and for ever, that I wont marry her.” 

“Marmaduke!” 

‘Not if I were fifty Marmadukes!” 

*“Then you will break her heart.” 

‘‘Neverfear! Her heart is pretty tough, if she hasone. Whether 
or no, I am not going to have her forced on me by the Countess or 
anyone else. The truth is, Marian, they have all tried to bully me 
into this match. Constance cant complain.” 

‘*No, not aloud.” 

‘‘Neither aloud nor alow. I never proposed to her.” 

‘Very well, Marmaduke: there is no use now in blaming auntie 
or + aaa yourself. If you have made up your mind, there is an 
end.” 

** But you cant make out that I am acting meanly, Marian. Why, 
I have everything to lose by giving her up. There is her money; and 
I suppose I must prepare for a row with the family, unless the match 
could be dropped quietly. Eh?” 

‘‘ And is that what you want me to manage for you ?” 

“Well Come, Marian, dont be savage. I have been badly 
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used in this affair. They forced it on me. I did all I could to keep 
out of it. She was thrown at my head. Besides, I really used to 
think that I could settle down with her comfortably some day. I only 
found out what an insipid little fool she was when I had a woman of 
sense to compare her with.” 

‘‘Dont say hard things about her. I think you might have a 
little forbearance towards her under the circumstances.” 

‘Hm! I dont feel very forbearing. She has been sticking to 
me for the last few days like a barnacle. Our respectable young ladies 
think a lot of themselves; but—except you and Nelly—I dont know 
a woman in society who has as much brains in her whole body as 
Susanna Conolly has in her little finger nail. I cant imagine how the 
deuce you all have the cheek to expect men to talk to you, much less 
marry you.” 

‘* Perhaps there is something that honest men value more than 
brains.” 

‘‘T should like to know what it is. If it is something that ladies 
have and Susanna hasnt, it is not either good looks or good sense. If 
it’s respectability, that depends on what you consider respectable. If 
Conny’s respectable and Susanna isnt, then I prefer disrepu a 

“‘ Hush, Duke: you know you have no right to speak to me like 
this. Let us think of poor Constance. How is she to be told the 
truth ?” 

** Let her find it out. I shall go back to London as soon as I can; 
and the affair will drop somehow or another. She will forget all 
about me.” 

‘* Happy-go-lucky, Marmaduke. I think, if neglect and absence 
could make her forget you, you would have been forgotten before 
this.” 

‘“Yes. You see you must admit that I have done everything in 
my power to keep her from falling in love with me.” 

‘*T am afraid you have consulted your own humor both in your 
neglect and your attentions, Duke. The more you try to excuse 
yourself, the more inexcusable your conduct appears. I do not know 
how to advise you. If Constance is told, you may someday forget all 
about your present infatuation, and a mass of mischief and misery 
will have been made for nothing. If she is not told, you will be 
keeping up a cruel deception and wasting her chances of but she 
will never care for anybody else.” 

‘Better do as I say. Leave matters alone for the present. But 
mind! no speculating on my changing my intentions. I wont 
marry her.” 

‘“*T wish you hadnt told me about it.” 

“Well, Marian, I couldnt help it. I know, of course, that you 
only wanted to make us all happy; but you nursed this match and 
kept it in Constance’s mind as much as you could. Besides—though it 
was not your fault—that mistake about Conolly was too serious to 
leave unexplained. Dont be downcast: I am not blaming you a bit.” 

‘““It seems to me that the worst view of things is always the true 
one in this world. Nelly and Jasper were right about you.” 

“Aha! So they saw what I felt. You cant say I did not make 
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was determined to get Constance off her hands; Constance was deter- 
mined to have me; and you were determined to stick up for your own 
notions of love and honeysuckles.” 

‘‘T was determined to stick up for you, Marmaduke.” 

** Dont be indignant: I knew you would stick up for me in your 
own way. But what I want to show is, that only three people believed 
that I was in earnest, and those three were prejudiced.” 

‘*T wish you had enlightened Constance, and deceived all the rest 
of the world, instead. No doubt I was wrong, very wrong. I am 
very sorry.” 

““Pshaw! It doesnt matter. It will all blow over some day. 
Hush: I hear the garden-gate opening. It is Constance, come to spy 
what I am doing here with you. She is as jealous as a crocodile— 
very nearly made a scene yesterday because I played with Nelly 
against her at tennis. I have to drive her to Bushy Copse this after- 
noon, confound it!”’ 

** And will you, after what you have just confessed ?” 

‘‘T must. Besides, Jasper says that Conolly is coming this even- 
ing to pack up his traps and go; and I want to be out of the way 
when he is about.” 

«This evening!” 

‘“Yes. Between ourselves, Marian, Susanna and I were so put 
out by the cool way in which he carried on when he called, that we 
had a regular quarrel after he went, and we havent made it up yet.” 

** Pray dont talk about it to me, Duke. Here is Constance.” 

‘So you are here,” said Constance, gaily, but with a quick glance 
atthem. ‘That is a pretty way to bring your cousin in to luncheon, 
sir.” 

““We got chatting about you, my ownest,” said Marmaduke ; ‘‘ and 
the subject was so sweet, and the moments were so fleet, that we 
talked for quite an hour on the strict q. t. Eh, Marian?” 

‘*As a punishment, you shall have no lunch. Mamma is very 
angry with you both.” 

‘¢ Always ready to make allowances for her, provided she sends you 
to lecture me, Conny. Why dont you wear your hat properly? This 
is the correct style.” He rearranged her hat as he spoke. Constance 
laughed and blushed. Marian shuddered. ‘‘ Now yow’re all that 
fancy painted you; you’re lovely; you’re divine. Are you ready for 
Bushy Copse ?” 

Constance replied by singing, 

‘*Oh yes, if you please, kind sir she said, sir she said, sir she said, 
Oh! yes if you ple—ease, kind sir, she said.” 

“Then come along. After your ladyship,” he said, taking her 
elbows as if they were the handles of a wheelbarrow, and pushing 
her out before him through the narrow entrance to the summerhouse. 
On the threshhold he turned for a moment; met Marian’s reproachful 
eyes with a wink; grinned; and disappeared. 

For half an hour afterwards, Marian sat alone in the summer- 
house, thinking of the mistake she had made. ‘Then she returned to 
the Hall, where a servant informed her that Lady Sunbury had gone 
with Marmaduke and Constance to Bushy Copse, and that Miss 
McQuench was writing in the library. Thither Marian went, and 
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related to her cousin all that had passed in the summerhouse. Elinor 
listened, seated in a rocking chair, and restlessly clapping her pro- 
tended ankles together. When she heard of Conolly’s relationship to 
Susanna, she kept still for a few moments, looking with widely opened 
eyes at Marian. Then, witha sharp laugh, she resumed her oscillation. 
She made no comment on Marmaduke’s repudiation of the match 
with Constance until Marian asked her whether she was not utterly 
disappointed in him, when she replied, 

“Certainly not. I told you so. I told you so, over and over and 
over again.” 

“1 know you did; but I didnt think you were in earnest.” 

‘““No: you never can conceive my being in earnest when I differ 
from you, until the event proves me to be right.” 

“*T am afraid it will kill Constance.” 

‘* Dont, Marian,” cried Elinor, giving her chair a violent swing. 

*‘T am quite serious. You know how delicate she is.” 

‘Well, if she dies of any sentiment, it will be wounded vanity. 
Serve her right for allowing a man to be forced into marrying her. I 
believe she knows in her soul that he does not care about her. Why, 
else, should she be jealous of me, of you, and of everybody?” 

‘‘It seems to me that instead of sympathizing with the unfortunate 
girl, both you and Marmaduke exult in her disappointment.” 

“I pity her, poor little wretch. But I dont sympathize with her. 
I think she is a deplorable fool, who has dug a pit and fallen into it. 
I dont pity Marmaduke one bit: if the whole family cut him he will 
deserve it richly; but I do sympathize with him. Can you wonder at 
his preference ? When we went to see that woman last June, I envied 
her. There she was, clever, independent, successful, holding her 
own in the world, fascinating a crowd of people, whilst we poor re- 
spectable nonentities sat pretending to despise her—as if we were not 
waiting until some man in want of a female slave should offer us our 
board and lodging and the privilege of his lordly name with ‘ Missis’ 
before it for our lifelong services. You may make up as many little 
bread and butter romances as you please, Marian; but I defy you to 
give me any sensible reason why Marmaduke should chain himself for 
ever toa little inane thing like Constance, when, without binding 
himself, he can enjoy the society of a handsome woman who is a 
genius in her own way.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Nelly! Really you oughtnt to talk like that.” 

‘“‘No. I ought to keep my eyes tight shut in order that I may be 
contented in that station to which it has pleased God to call me.” 

“Imagine his proposing to marry her, Nell! I am just as wicked 
as you; for I am very glad she refused, though I cant conceive why 
she did it.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said Miss McQuench, becoming excited, ‘‘ she refused 
because she had too much good sense, aye, and too much common 
decency to accept. It is all very well for us unfortunate good-for- 
nothings to resort to prostitution - 

“Oh, Nelly!” 

" I say, to prostitution, in order to secure a home and sup- 
port. Somebody said openly in Parliament the other day that marriage 
was the true profession of women. So it is a profession; and except 
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that it is a harder bargain for both parties, and that society counten- 
ances it, I dont see how it differs from what we—bless our virtuous 
indignation—stigmatize as prostitution. J dont mean ever to be 
married, I can tell you, Marian. I would rather die than sell myself 
for ever to a man, and stand in a church before a lot of people whilst 
George or somebody read out that cynically plain-spoken marriage 
service over me.” 

‘Stop, Nelly. Pray stop. If you thought fora moment you would 
never say such awful things.” 

‘“‘T thought we were agreed long ago that marriage is a mistake.” 

‘‘Yes; but that is very different to what you are saying now.” 

‘“*T cannot see . 

“Pray stop, Nelly. Dont go on in that strain. It does no good 
and it makes me very unconfortable.” 

‘Very well; but if you had anything to say against my views you 
would not silence me. Besides, when you speak of poor Conolly’s 
sister as if she were a vicious monster, I think she ought to be de- 
fended.” 

‘“‘ Tf I had only had the good sense to hold my tongue about her 
that evening when George came down! If I had only known!” 

‘Why? Did you abuse her to him? You never told me that.” 

“‘T did. I first said something about her cleverness; and then I 
was so afraid that he would infer that I admired her, and think the 
worse of me for doing so, that I took pains to make him believe I had 
a horror of her, as indeed I had. Dont laugh. If you knew how I 
feel about it, you wouldnt.” 

‘‘T am becoming very doubtful as to how you feel about Conolly 
himself, Marian.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘Well, never mind. If you happen to fall in love with him, you 
will tell me, will you not?” 

‘Oh! Who is making romances out of nothing now, Nelly?” 

“Not I. I only asked a simple question. The only qualification 
needed to inspire love in a woman is masculine sex. Conolly has 
that; and he might pass for an aristocrat if he would give up taking 
an interest in things. He isa tall fellow, as they used to say in the 
good old times. Besides, what does a little disparity in rank signify ? 
They say that the Countess’s mother had to be locked up in an asylum 
because she insisted on falling in love with her footmen.” 

Marian rose and went dejectedly to the window. 

‘‘T am odious to-day, am I not?” continued Elinor fondly. ‘ But 
I understand your state of mind perfectly well. Only, what can I say 
to console you? The mischief is irrevocable; and the more I make 
light of it, the less sympathetic I seem. Do you know that Conolly 
will be here this afternoon to bid Jasper farewell, and to fetch away 
his luggage?” 

‘‘ Marmaduke told me.” 

‘* We shall never see him again, I suppose; so what does it matter 
what has happened? Except for your sake, I am sorry he is going 
away. He is the only human being here who is not a bore. How I 
envy the middle classes all their clever people.” 

“Yes. We shall miss our mornings at the laboratory.” 
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‘““Why? Cannot we go there still? Jasper will be there.” 

‘*Of course. I forgot.” 

‘“Indeed? Now, suppose he had the impertinence to propose to 
you, what answer would you give him, Marian?” 

“Whom? Jasper?” 

“No, not Jasper. Conolly.” 

“Tf he ever marries, he will look for a more useful and better 
educated woman than I.” 

“In fact, you think he wouldnt condescend.” 

“ T think but what nonsense we are talking, Nelly? Speculating 
on what would happen if So-and-So proposed is an occupation which 
we may leave to the housemaids. What are you going to do this 
afternoon ?”’ 

“Tam going to write. I am ina grand vein for writing to-day ; 
and I regard the absence of the Countess and Constance as provi- 
dential.” 

“I wish it were to-morrow. I am out of spirits. Heigho! I 
will go out and walk whilst you make both our fortunes with your 
pen.” 

It was a fine afternoon; and Marian walked until the sun was 
touching the horizon. As she returned, tired, through the plantation, 
the evening glow and the light wind, in which the branches were 
rustling and the leaves dropping, lulled her into drowsy foretastes of 
rest and sleep. A noise, made by someone striding swiftly along 
the path behind, disturbed her disagreeably. She looked back; but 
she had just passed a curve in the way, and could not see who was 
coming. Then it occurred to her that it might be Conolly. Dreading 
to face him in her present fatigued condition after what had happened, 
she stole aside among the trees a little way, and sat down on a stone, 
hoping that he might pass by without seeing her. The next moment 
he came round the curve, looking so resolute and vigorous that her 
heart became fainter as she watched him. Just opposite where she 
sat, he stopped, having a clear view of the path ahead for some 
distance, and appeared puzzled. Marian held her breath. He looked 
to the left through the trees; then to the right, where she was. 

‘“*Good evening, Miss Lind,” he said respectfully, raising his hat. 

“Good evening,” said she, trembling. 

‘You are not looking quite well.” 

“‘T have walked too much; and I feel a little tired. That is why 
I had to sit down. I shall be rested presently.” 

Conolly sat down on a felled trunk opposite Marian. ‘This is my 
last visit to Sunbury Park,” he said. ‘‘No doubt you know that I 
am going for good.” 

“Yes,” said Marian. ‘ I—I am greatly obliged to you for all the 
pains you have taken with me in the laboratory. You have been very 
patient ; and I fear I have often wasted your time unreasonably.” 

**No,” said Conolly unceremoniously: ‘‘ you have not wasted my 
time: I never let anybody do that. My time belonged to Lord 
Jasper, not to myself. However, that is neither here nor there. I 
enjoyed giving you lessons. Unless you enjoyed taking them, the 
whole obligation rests on me.” 

‘They were very pleasant.” 
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‘‘T think, since you made me a generous offer once in connexion 
with my own work, I ought to tell you that I believe I have done 
something at last. It is a secret at present; butif the wretched patent 
laws do not ruin me, I shall make a noise in the world before long, I 
believe.” 


‘‘T am very glad to hear it. I hope you will keep me to my 
offer.” 

‘‘T am half sorry to say I shall not need to. I should like my 
invention to be indebted to you in some way. But after all, it is the 
will and not the deed that encourages me. May I ask you whether 
Mr. Marmaduke Lind has come down.” 

Marian, who had just begun to be at her ease, now reddened and 
felt giddy. 

*T want to avoid meeting him,” continued Conolly; ‘and I 
thought perhaps you might know enough of his movements this even- 
ing to help me to do so. It does not matter much; but I havea 
reason.” 

Marian felt the hysteric globe at her throat as she tried to speak 
but she repressed it, and said, 

‘“*Mr. Conolly, I know the reason. I did not know before—I am 
sure you did not think I did. I made a dreadful mistake.” 

‘“ Why!” said Conolly, with some indignation: “who told you 
since ?”’ 

‘* Marmaduke,” said Marian, roused to reply quickly by the energy 
of the questioner. ‘He did not mean to be indiscreet—he thought I 
knew.” 

‘‘Thought! He never thought in his life, Miss Lind. However, 
for my own part, I am glad you know the truth, because it explains 
my absurd behaviour the last time we met. I did not know what had 
occurred until you innocently betrayed it to me; and, then, under the 
influence of suppressed excitement, I fell into some old theatrical 
tricks picked up when I was a child. You must make allowances for 
me, Miss Lind. You know I am nota gentleman. I was brought 
up between the streets and the opera house; and when I loose my 
grip of my natural manner, I snatch instinctively at the old burnt 
cork mannerisms of Don Alfonzo and the rest of them.” 

‘You were very forbearing. I hope you will not think me intru- 
sive if I tell you how sincerely sorry I am for the misfortune which 
has come to you.” 

‘* What misfortune ?” 

Marian lost confidence again, and looked at him in silent distress. 

‘To be sure,” he interposed quickly, ‘‘I know: but you had put 
it all out of my head. I am much obliged to you. Not that Iam 
much concerned about it. You will perhaps think it an instance of 
the depravity of my order, Miss Lind, but I am not one of those 
people who think it pious to consider their near relatives as if they 
were outside the natural course of things. I knew what would 
happen some day, though, as usual, my foreknowledge did not save 
me from a little emotion when the event came to pass. You know 
what my sister’s profession is. You told me how you felt when you 
saw her act—and I may keep you in countenance by confessing that I 
felt much the same myself when I saw her performance. Now, tell 
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me fairly, and without stopping to think of how your answer may 
affect me personally: would you consent to know her in private even 
if you had heard nothing to her disadvantage ? Would you invite her 
to your house, or go to a party at which she was to be a guest ? 
Would you introduce young ladies to her, as you would introduce 
them to Miss McQuench? Dont stop to imagine exceptional circum- 
stances which might justify you in doing these things; but tell me 
yes or no, would you?” 

‘You see, Mr. Conolly, I should really never have an opportunity 
of doing them.” 

‘¢ By your leave, Miss Lind, that means No. Honestly then, what 
has poor Susanna to lose by disregarding your rules of behavior ? 
Even if, by marrying, she conciliated the notions of your class, she 
would only give some man the right to ill-treat her and spend her 
money, without getting anything in return. You wouldnt associate 
with her for the sake of her marriage certificate. Of course I am 
putting her self-respect out of the question, that being, I presume, a 
matter between herself and her conscience, with which we have no 
concern. Believe me, neither actresses nor any other class will trouble 
themselves about the opinion of a society in which they are allowed to 
have neither part nor lot. Perhaps I am wrong to talk about such 
matters to you; but you are trained to feel all the worst that can 
be felt for my sister; and I feel bound to let you know that there is 
something to be said in her defence. I have no right to blame her, as 
she has done me no harm. The only way in which her conduct can 
influence my prospects will be through her being an undesirable 
sister-in-law in case I should want to marry.” 


‘Tf the person you choose hesitate on that account, you can let 
her go without regret,” said Marian. ‘She will not be worthy of 
your regard.” 

‘“‘T am not so sure of that,” said Conolly, laughing. ‘ You see, 
Miss Lind, if my invention succeeds, I may become a noted man; and 
it is fashionable nowadays for society to patronize geniuses who hit 
on a new illustration of what people call the marvels of science. I 
am ambitious. As a celebrity, 1 might win the affections of a duchess. 
Who knows?” 

‘‘T should not advise you to marry a duchess. I do not know 
many of them, as I am a comparatively humble person; but I am 
sure you would not iike them.” 

‘‘Aye. And possibly a lady of gentle nurture would not like me.” 

‘* On the contrary, clever people are so rare in society that I think 
you would have a better chance than most men.” 

‘‘Do you think my manners would pass? I learnt to dance and 
bow before I was twelve years old from the most experienced master 
in Europe ; and I used to mix with all the counts, dukes, and queens in 
my father’s opera company, not to mention the fashionable people I 
have read about in novels.” 

‘You are jesting, Mr. Conolly. I do not believe that your 
manners give you the least real concern.” 

‘*And you think that I may aspire in time—if I am successful in 
public—to the hand of a lady.” 
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‘Surely you know as much of the world as I. Why should you 
not marry a lady, if you wish to?” 

‘‘T am afraid class prejudice would be too strong for me, after 

”? 

“‘T dont think so. What hour is it now, Mr. Conolly ?” 

‘Tt wants ten minutes of seven.” 

‘‘Oh!” cried Marian, rising. ‘‘Miss McQuench is probably 
wondering whether I am drowned or lost. I must get back to 
the Hall as fast as I can. They have returned from Bushy Copse 
before this; and I am sure they are asking about me.” 

Conolly rose silently and walked with her towards the Hall as far 
as a place where the path divided into two branches. 

‘This is my way, Miss Lind,” said he. ‘‘I am going to the 
laboratory. Will you be so kind as to give my respects to Miss 
McQuench. I shall not see her again, as I must return to town by the 
last train to-night.” 

‘“‘ And are you not coming back—not at all, I mean?” 

‘*Not at all.” 

‘‘Oh!” said Marian slowly. 

‘‘T am sorry to have to discontinue my tuition ; but Lord Jasper 
will be glad to take my place.” 


“Tt isa pity that you are going. I should have liked to have 
continued the lessons.’’ 

‘¢ Since you are kind enough to say so, perhaps you will allow me, 
if I meet you by accident at any future time, to enquire after your 
progress in electricity.” 


‘Most certainly. You must not forget your old friends when you 
become famous.” 


“T shall not forget. But I must not detain you from dinner. 
Goodbye, Miss Lind.” 


He was about to raise his hat as usual; but Marian, with a smile, 
put out her hand. He took it for the first time; looked at her for a 
moment gravely ; and left her. 

Lest they should surprise one another in the act, neither of them 
looked back at the other as they went their several ways. 


(To be continued.) 








Gdgar Allan Poe. 





(Continued from page 213.) 


THE few extracts above given are enough to show that as a poet Poe 
has a commanding significance and distinction; but if we find him 
remarkable in that regard, what shall we say of the range and calibre 
of the mind which produced the manifold achievement of his prose ? 
The more one wanders through that, out of all comparison the more 
extensive part of his work, the more singular appear those estimates 
of the man which treat him merely as a poet of unhappy life and 
morbid imagination. Perhaps it is that in all seriousness the literary 
world inclines to Mr. Swinburne’s conviction that poets as such are 
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the guardian angels of mankind, and all other mind-workers their 
mere satellites; perhaps that, despite Goethe’s services to biology, it 
has a hereditary difficulty in conceiving a poet as an effective intelli- 
gence in any other walk than that of his art, and accordingly excludes 
instinctively from view whatever tends to raise the point. Or is it 
that the recognition of the abnormality of feeling in Poe’s verse, and 
in his best-known stories, gives rise to a vague notion that his perfor- 
mances in the line of normal thought can be of no serious account ? 
It is difficult to decide; but certain it is that most of his critics have 
either by restrictedness of view or positive misjudgment done him 
serious wrong. Of themisjudgments that which chiefly calls for notice 
is the before-mentioned attack on Poe’s reputation by Mr. Fairfield. 
On the main thesis of that production—the contention that Poe was 
subject to brain epilepsy—I should not be anxious to make out a 
negative even if I were qualified to investigate the subject. To begin 
with, there is independent and altogether unprejudiced testimony that 
Poe suffered froma brain trouble; and whether or not that trouble 
was cerebral epilepsy is a question of detail chiefly important to 
thoughtful specialists. During the serious illness which fell on Poe 
after his wife’s death, Mrs. Clemm’s nursing labors were shared by a 
true and valued friend of the little family, Mrs. Marie Louise Shew, 
who was a doctor’s only daughter, and had received a medical educa- 
tion ; and this lady has written as follows :— 


‘*T made my diagnosis, and went to the great Dr. Mott with it; I told 
him that at best, when Mr. Poe was well, his pulse beat only ten regular 
beats, after which it suspended, or intermitted (as doctors say). I decided 
that in his best health he had lesion of one side of the brain, and as he 
could not bear stimulants or tonics, without producing insanity, I did not 
feel much hope that he could be raised up from brain fever brought on by 
extreme suffering of mind and body—actual want, and hunger, and cold 
having been borne by this heroic husband in order to supply food, medicine, 
and comforts to his dying wife—until exhaustion and lifelessness were so 
near at every reaction of the fever that even sedatives had to be administered 
with extreme caution.” Ingram’s Life of Poe, Vol. II., p. 115. 


The latter details may be noted as telling us something of Poe’s 
moral nature; the diagnosis as a fairly decisive deliverance on the 
brain question, especially when taken in connection with other medical 
evidence, and testimonies as to the startling effect of a mouthful of 
sherry or even a glass of beer on Poe at times. There is altogether 
good reason to hold that his brain was diseased. But what then? To 
say nothing of the sufficiently trite observation that great wits have 
their realm near the region of madness, biologists have told us that 
cerebral and other disease may intelligibly be and has actually been a 
cause of exceptional intellectual capacity." What of Cuvier’s hydro- 
cephalus and Keats’ precocious maturity? Even scrofula, and worse 
affections than that, have been maintained or surmised to promote 
cerebration: the formula being that certain conditions which are 





1 Mr. Fairfield knows as much, for he cites Dr. Maudesley as ‘‘ very positive in 
his opinion that the world is indebted for a great part of its originality, and for 
certain special forms of intellect, to individuals who .... have sprung from 
families in which there is some predisposition to epileptic insanity.’’? But Mr. 
Fairfield’s essay is as destitute of coherence as of caution and fitness of tone. 
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pathologically classed as morbid are biologically important though 
impermanent variations. Cromwell’s inner life has phenomena in 
some points analogous to Poe’s; and if it comes to epilepsy, we have 
to reckon with a confident classification of Mahomet among that order 
of sufferers; not to mention certain speculations in connexion with 
a name which may occur to Freethinkers. But why multiply cases? 
In what other instance has it been proposed to make light of a man’s 
mental achievements because his brain is known to have been flawed ? 
I am not aware that any deliberate attempt was ever made to belittle 
what merits Cowper has, because of his affliction; or that Comte’s 
antagonists have ever given countenance to a condemnation of his 
philosophy asa whole on the strength of his fit of alienation, even 
though mad enough passages can easily be cited from his works. It 
has been left for Mr. Fairfield, writing almost unchallenged by the 
literary class in Poe’s native land, to proceed with an execrable reck- 
lessness from an argument that Poe was an epileptic to a monstrous 
corollary of unmeasured detraction from almost every species of credit 
he has ever received. That this detraction represents a mere headlong 
deduction is plain from the fashion of its utterance. I have touched 
on one or two of Mr. Fairfield’s minor blunders: let us see how he 
puts his main literary case. 

Poe, he tells us, passed through three psychological periods: the 
first, one in which he “seems (sic) to depend for artistic effect on 
minuteness of detail’’, as in the “‘ Descent into the Maelstrém’’, ‘‘The 
Gold Bug’, the ‘‘ Case of Monsieur Valdemar ’’, and ‘“‘ Hans Pfaall” 
[ ‘‘imitated ’, says Mr. Fairfield with his usual culpable inaccuracy, 
“from the ‘Moon Hoax’’’]; the second, a time of predilection for 
minute analysis, such as is shown in “‘ The Mystery of Marie Roget” ; 
and the third, a spell of morbid introspection, producing such tales as 
“<The Fall of the House of Usher’. Now, what are the facts? The 
last mentioned story was published in 1839; ‘‘ Ligeia” —a story in 
the same ‘‘morbid” taste—in 1838; ‘‘ Berenice”’, ‘‘ Morella’’, and 
‘‘Shadow ”’, all productions of the weird order, in 1835; ‘ Silence” 
in 1838; and the eminently introspective tale of ‘‘ William Wilson ” in 
1839; while ‘The Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar” appeared in 
1845; ‘*The Murders in the Rue Morgue’”’ in 1841, and ‘ Marie 
Roget” in 1842. Thus we have the works of ‘‘morbid introspection” 
before the specifically cited studies in minute detail and minute 
analysis—the “Usher” story before the ‘‘Marie Roget” and the 
‘‘ Valdemar”; and such a production as ‘‘ Morella”’ almost contem- 
porary with ‘Hans Pfaall”. Mr. Fairfield’s theory of development 
breaks down at every point. But that isa small matter beside his 
positive attacks on Poe’s reputation. Among these are the following : 


“He did not think. He was merely a dreamer, having « singular faculty 
for the coherent organisation of his dreams. . . . Once matriculated in the 
great college of life, he tried to atone with cunning devices for lack of 
mental culture. ... Mentally he never grew up. For the altitude and 
sincerity of intellectual manhood were, on the other hand, substituted puppet- 
show cleverness and analytic feats of the solve-a-puzzle kind. Thus equipped 
he came upon the stage, scarcely caring what his words meant, so that they 
sounded well: not as a man, but as an extremely clever actor of manhood.” 


The italics are mine, and I apprehend they are a sufficient commentary 
x 
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on the egregious implications they emphasise. Baudelaire, discuss- 
ing Griswold’s biography, asked whether in America they have no 
law against letting curs into the cemeteries: and it is hardly going 
too far to say that this latest aspersion on a great genius’s memory 
would never have had even a hearing in a well-ordered literary 
republic. It is charitable to suppose that Mr. Fairfield is not yet 
‘‘mentally grown up’’; the only alternative explanation being that 
the species of cleverness his essay exhibits is precisely what he asserts 
Poe’s to have been. To refute his propositions in detail would be to 
concede too much; but I have thought it well to cite them with the 
note that not only has no adequate recognition been given in America 
to Poe’s intellectual eminence [I exclude the friendly memoirs and 
vindications |, but this extravagantly wrong-headed denial of it secures 
the vogue due to a true estimate. 

If, one critical impression can be said to be predominant for an 
attentive reader of Poe’s prose, it is perhaps a wondering sense of the 
perfection which may belong to what Lamb so well called ‘‘ the sanity 
of true genius”, even where the genius borders on the formless clime 
we name insanity. This is no idle paradox. What I say is that while 
Poe’s work again and again gives evidence of a mind tending to aliena- 
tion, it yet includes a hundred triumphs of impeccable reason; and 
that for the most part his intellectual faculty is sanity itself. It opens 
up a curious view of things to compare the opaque, lethargic, chaotic 
state of mind which in respectable society so securely passes for sanity, 
with the pure electric light—the cloudless clearness—of Poe’s intelli- 
gence in its normal state, and to reflect that he has been called mad 
and is generally regarded as cracked. How would Mr. Fairfield, for 
instance, have compared with Poe in thinking power if he had had to 
deal with such a problem as that of the prima facie credibility of the 
‘Moon Hoax”, which he falsely accuses Poe of imitating? The 
‘Moon Hoax” was a celebrated narrative, the work of Mr. Richard 
Adams Locke, which appeared in the New York Sun some three weeks 
after Poe’s ‘‘ Hans Pfaall” had been published in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, and which made a great sensation at the time. The ‘“‘ Moon 
Story ” gravely professed to describe the inhabitants, animals, vegeta- 
tion, and scenery of the moon, as having been lately made out by Sir 
John Herschel with a new telescope; while Poe gave a minute narra- 
tive, touched at points with banter, of a balloon journey to the same 
orb; but there was little detailed resemblance in the narratives, and 
Poe accepted Mr. Locke’s declaration that he had not seen the ‘“‘ Adven- 
ture ’’ when he concocted his hoax. The point of interest for us here 
is that the hoax was very widely successful; and that Poe found it 
worth while afterwards to show in detail how obvious was the imposi- 
tion, and how easily it should have been seen through by intelligent 
readers. ‘‘ Not one person in ten”, he records, “ discredited it, and 
the doubters were chiefly those who doubted without being able to say 
why—the ignorant, those uninformed in astronomy— people who 
would not believe because the thing was so novel, so entirely ‘ out of 
the usual way’. A grave professor of mathematics in a Virginian 
college told me seriously that he had no doubt of the truth of the whole 
affair!” Accordingly, Poe appended to his ‘‘ Hans Pfaall”’ story, on 
republishing it, an analysis of the other story, than which there could 
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not be a more luminous exhibition of psychologic logic, so to speak. 
His scientific and other knowledge, and his power of scrutiny, enabled 
him to detect a dozen blunders and clumsinesses; but perhaps the 
most characteristic touch is his remark on the entire absence from the 
narrative of any expression of surprise at a phenomenon which, on 
the assumptions made, must have been part of the discoverer’s vision— 
mamely, the curious appearance presented by the moon’s alleged 
inhabitants, in that their heads would be towards the terrestrial gazer, 
and that they would appear to hang to the moon by their feet. The 
demand for an expression of astonishment at this was that of an 
intelligence which had carried the action of imagination to a pitch of 
methodic perfection never before exemplified. The processes of sub- 
conscious inference which initiate conviction, the polarity of average 
thinking, the elements of evidence—all had been pondered and per- 
ceived by Poe with an acumen that at times seems miraculous. And 
the result and the demonstration was no mere protraction of subtle 
introspection, but the masterly solution of abstruse concrete problems. 
His facility in the explication of cypher-writing was astounding: 
witness his triumph over all challengers when he dealt with the sub- 
ject in a Philadelphia journal and in Graham’s Magazine; his unravel- 
ling of a cryptograph in which were employed seven alphabets, with- 
out intervals between the letters or even between the lines; and his 
crowning penetration of a cypher so elaborate that no outsider suc- 
ceeded in solving it with the key when Poe offered a reward as an 
inducement. Take, again, the essay on ‘‘ Maelzel’s Chess Player”’, in 
which he bends his mind on the question whether that was or was not 
an automaton; examines with an eye like a microscope the features 
of the object; passes in review previous attempts at explanation ; and 
evolves with omniscient logic an absolutely irresistible demonstration 
of his conclusion that the machine was worked by a man and of the 
manner of the working. The power to work such a “ feat of the solve- 
a-puzzle kind” is as rare, as remarkable, as any species of supreme 
faculty that can be named. It is sanity raised to a higher power. 
Such performances, to say nothing of his prediction of the plot of 
‘Barnaby Rudge” from the opening chapters, should give pause to 
those who incline to the view, endorsed by some critics, that there 
was nothing extraordinary in Poe’s feats of analytic fiction, seeing 
that he himself tied the knots he untied. But that criticism is invalid 
on the face of it. Why is Poe so unrivalled in his peculiar line if it 
is so easy to tie and untie complex knots of incident, and to forge 
chains of causation in narrative? Does any one ever dream of deny- 
ing skill in plot-construction to Scribe and Sardou because they 
deliberately lead up to their denotiments? Is it the tyro who propounds 
deep problems in chess, or the schoolboy who imagines new theorems 
in geometry? The matter is hardly worth discussing. That the 
author of ‘“‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue”’, ‘‘The Adventure of 
Hans Pfaall”’, and ‘‘The Mystery of Marie Roget” could be a mere 
intellectual charlatan, differing only from his fellows in power of make- 
believe, is what De Quincey would call a ‘‘ fierce impossibility ”’. 

As a fictionist and thinker Poe has half-a-dozen excellences any 
one of which would entitle him to fame. The general mind of Europe 
has been fascinated by his tales; but how far has it perceived the 
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quality of the work in them? It has for the most part read Poe as 
it has read Alexandre Dumas. Poe, indeed, wrote to interest the 
reading public, and he was far too capable an artist not to manage 
what he wanted; but it was not in his nature to produce work 
merely adequate to the popular demand. Hundreds of popular stories 
are produced and are forgotten, for the plain reason that while the 
writer has somehow succeeded in interesting a number of his contem- 
poraries, his work lacks the intellectual salt necessary for its preserva- 
tion to future times. Posterity reads it and finds nothing to respect; 
neither mastery of style nor subtlety nor closeness of thought. But 
Poe’s best stories have a quality of pure mind, an intensity of intelli- 
gised imagination, that seems likely to impress men centuries hence as 
much as it did his more competent readers in hisown day. Evenat the 
present moment, when his genre is almost entirely uncultivated, such a 
hard-headed critic as Professor Minto sums up that ‘‘there are few 
English writers of this century whose fame is likely to be more en- 
during. The feelings to which he appeals are simple but universal, 
and he appeals to them with a force that has never been surpassed.” 
To that generously just verdict I am disposed, however, to offer a 
partial demurrer, in the shape of a suggestion that it is not so much 
in the universality of the ‘‘ feelings” to which he appeals as in the 
manifest and consummate faculty with which he is seen to frame his 
appeal, that Poe’s security of renown really lies. Doubtless many 
readers will, as hitherto, see the narrative and that only—just as Poe 
himself points out that ‘not one person in ten—nay, not one person in 
five hundred—has, during the perusal of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’, the most 
remote conception that any particle of genius, or even of common 
talent, has been employed in its creation. Men do not look upon it in 
the light of a literary performance.” But one fancies that the age of 
critical reading is evolving, in which, notwithstanding a random dictum 
of Poe’s own to the contrary, men will combine delight in the artist’s 
skill with due susceptibility to the result. 

Even among those enlightened enough to perceive the immense 
importance of naturalism in fiction, there are, it is to be feared, some 
who are so narrow as to see no value in any work of which the 
naturalism is not that species of absolute realism which—selection 
apart—is substantially contended for by M. Zola, and is variously 
exemplified in his and other modern novels of different countries and 
correspondingly different flavors. Now, the effective vindication of 
Poe, to my mind, is that, weird bizarre and abnormal as are the motifs 
he affected, he is essentially a realist in his method. Granted that he 
turns away from experience, ordinary or otherwise, for his subjects, 
what could be more perfect than the circumspection with which he 
uses every device of arrangement and tone, of omission and suggestion, 
to give his fiction the air of actuality? Take his ‘‘ Hans Pfaall’’. 
Hardly any critic, save Dr. Landa in his preface to his Spanish 
translation of some of the Tales, has done justice to the marvellous 
exactitude and verisimilitude with which Poe has there touched 
in his astronomical, physical, and physiological details ; and employed 
them to the point of carrying illusion to its possible limit even while 
he has artistically guarded himself from the downright pretence by 
the fantastic fashion of his introduction. Thereis realism and realism. 
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It was Poe’s idiosyncrasy as a fictionist to examine, not the interplay 
of the primary human and social emotions either in the open or in 
half lights—not to be either a Thackeray or a Hawthorne—but to 
trace the sequences and action of the thinking faculty in its relation 
to the leading instincts and feelings of the individual; and this he 
does partly by studying himself and partly by comparing himself 
with others—precisely the method of ordinary humanist fiction. He is 
always an observer in this direction. His objection to the ‘‘ Moon 
Hoax ” was that it not merely showed ignorant blundering in its de- 
tails but was wanting in proper calculation of the attitude of good 
observers; so, in his paper on ‘‘ Maelzel’s Chess Player” he unhesi- 
tatingly rejects one of Brewster’s explanations as assuming too com- 
monplace a stratagem; so, in easily unravelling a friend’s cypher, he 
laughs at the “‘ shallow artifice” he sees in it; so, in a note on the 
origin of the name of the weeping willow, he observes that most people 
would be sure to fasten it on the phenomenon of the exudations 
of the leaves, while he is certain that the term was given with no 
recognition of that special fitness; and so in his Parisian stories he 
derides, in the police officer, the cunning which he finds so inferior 
to true sagacity. 

Even the story of ‘‘The Black Cat” is realistic—realistic in the 
very wildness of its action. Any one in reading Poe can see how he 
consciously constructed tales by letting his creative faculty follow the 
line of one of those morbid fancies that probably in some degree occur 
at times to all of us, and of which, alas! he must have had a tremen- 
dous share; giving the recapitulation a gruesome lifelikeness by 
vigilant embodiment of the details he had noted in following the track 
of the sinister caprice. And so ‘The Tell-Tale Heart”, and ‘“‘ William 
Wilson ”, and ‘‘The Cask of Amontillado”’ are realistic—realistic in 
the sense that they have had a psychologic basis in the perversities of 
a disturbed imagination: hence the uncanny fascination of these and 
other stories of his in a similar taste. "Whether that particular species 
of fiction will retain a hold on men is a matter on which it would be 
rash to prophesy ; and indeed it may be that that only this but another 
class of Poe’s productions—that which includes ‘‘The Fall of the 
House of Usher”, ‘‘Ligeia”, ‘‘The Masque of the Red Death”, 
“The Assignation”’, and ‘‘ Berenice”—may, as mankind progresses 
in rational culture, lose that peculiar impressiveness they have for so 
many readers to-day. These weird conceptions, whelmed in shade, 
seem to belong to some side region, out of the main road of human 
evolution. To my own taste, I confess, they are less decisively and 
permanently impressive than such feats of daylight imagination, so to 
speak, as ‘‘Arthur Gordon Pym”, ‘“‘Hans Pfaall”, ‘‘The Pit and 
the Pendulum”, or even ‘“‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue”, and 
‘The Purloined Letter”; but there is no overlooking the element of 
power, the intension of idea, which makes itself felt in the twilight 
studies as in the others. Like every man who has to live by steady 
pen-work, Poe produced some inferior stuff and some downright trash ; 
but wherever his faculty comes at all fully into play it puts a unique 
stamp of mentality on its product—a stamp not consisting in mere 
force or beauty of style, though these are involved, but in a steady, 
unfaltering pressure of the writer’s thought on the attention of his 
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reader. And when we recognise this pregnancy and intensity, and 
take note that such a critic as Mr. Lowell was so impressed by the 
“serene and sombre beauty ”’ of ‘‘The Fall of the House of Usher” 
as to pronounce it sufficient by itself to prove Poe a man of genius and 
the master of a classic style, we shall see cause to doubt whether any 
considerable portion of Poe’s imaginative work belongs to the perish- 
able order of literature. Joun Rosertson. 
(To be concluded.) 








Che Morning Breaks! 
——>——_ —— 


Tue morning breaks ; the sun-dawn paints the sky. 
The night’s last vapor the round world forsakes ; 
The valiant day-king wakes and walks on high— 
The morning breaks! 


Coruscant light-rays gild the streams and lakes, 
The breeze, scent-laden, whispers ‘‘ day is nigh ”’, 
The lark awakened merry music makes. 


Thus with the world of men: the night-mists die, 
The sun of science domination takes, 
The rays of reason make the blackness fly— 
The morning breaks ! 
Frep. J. Cox. 























THE Roumelian revolution, if it should be permamently successful, joins the 
two Bulgarias separated by Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin. The revolution 
has been effected with great coolness and skill, and so far as it is possible 
to judge at the time of writing these notes, it will be acquiesced in by the 
great European powers. 


My private informations lead me to believe that the Russian Government 
was no stranger to the outbreak, and that this is well understood by Austria. 
Agitation is spreading in Servia and Albania, while Bucharest is said to be 
the centre of a revolutionary movement. 


SErvIA and Greece both desire some additional territory. Greece, 
bitterly disappointed at Berlin, hopes now for recompense. Servia, first 
incited by, now discouraged by, Austria, is preparing rapidly for war. It 
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is possible that before these sheets pass through the press fighting may have 
commenced. 


THE cholera, which seems gradually dying away in Spain, has broken out 
with some severity in Sicily, and is there accompanied by rioting on the 
part of the ignorant and superstitious population, who regard sanitary pre- 
cautions with deep distrust. 


THE dispute between Germany and Spain as to the Caroline Islands has 
been referred to the arbitration of the Pope, to the great delight of devout 
Catholics. Any kind of arbitrament is better than war. 


As partly anticipated in these notes many months ago, the mischieyous 
colonial policy of the various French ministries has had its fatal result in the 
recent French elections. The reactionary party have gained considerably, 
more than doubling their strength in the Chamber; the Radicals have gained, 
but not to the same extent; the Ministerialists or Opportunists have every- 
where lost ground seriously. Districts which voted almost en masse for 
ambettist Republicans at the last elections have this time voted nearly en 
masse for Monarchists, and this because of friends wantonly slaughtered at 
Bac Le and Kelung. The vote has been a fairly large one, and at the first 
ballot the most extreme Socialists were everywhere at the bottom of the 
polls. 


In Denmark M. Berg; President of the Folkething, and one of the leaders 
of the popular party, has just been sentenced to six months imprisonment at 
Copenhagen. ‘The people are strongly in his favor. The Danish revolution 
marches slowly, but a very little thing might quicken its pace. The King 
loses ground daily. The Folkething, declaring that the Government had 
wilfully violated the constitutional rights of the House, has, by an over- 
whelming majority, utterly rejected the Budget. The crisis is growing 
very acute. 


TUERE is the greatest reason to fear that England intends to annex 
Burmah. One evil of this, if successful, would be that we should probably 
then begin to fear China as we now fear Russia—with this difference, that 
even friendly immigrants from the flowery land would scarcely be a 
welcome addition. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has issued a long manifesto, saying little. Lord Iddes- 
leigh has made some long speeches, and has said less. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
spoken manifesto is meeting very hearty response alike in the extreme north 
and in the heart of the Metropolis. ‘The enormous gathering inside and 
outside the Victoria Theatre was a sight to remember. Although I had 
nothing whatever to do with the convening or conduct of the meeting, my 
own services were unexpectedly requisitioned by the Chairman to control 
the disappointed masses outside. I was therefore unable to personally judge 
the effect produced on the audience by Mr. Chamberlain’s address. 


THE rules as to open-air speaking in the Metropolis are by no means 
clear, and are too much subject to police partialities. Religious bodies seem 
generally to do pretty much as they like in the public streets, often stopping 
up very narrow and busy thoroughfares. Occasionally, however, a street 
preacher is ‘‘run in” for obstructing a thoroughfare, but is mostly dealt 
with tenderly. Anti-vaccinators are not so easily treated, as Miss Jessie 
Craigen could testify, and Socialist orators have been dealt with in an out- 
rageously harsh fashion. I personally addressed from outside the Victoria 
Hall a huge mass of people quite stopping all traffic in Waterloo Road. I 
have not only not been summoned, but the police cleared for me the way to 
my cab after the meeting was over. 
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SEVERAL of the members who opposed me in the present Parliament are 
retiring from political life. Mr. Newdegate, Sir T. Chambers, and Mr. 
O’Donnell, have announced that they do not seek re-election. Mr. Warton 
does not seem likely to be re-elected. Mr. H. J. Jerningham, rejected of 
Berwick, has been again rejected at Blackpool. Mr. Samuel Morley was. 
the first to retire from Bristol. 


IF the reports from Ireland are accurate, boycotting has developed in an 
alarming fashion, and there has been an increase of agrarian outrage. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 














ANOTHER attempt to establish a standard musical pitch has been made and 
abandoned in despair. The King of the Belgians attacked the problem 
royally by decreeing that all military bands, musical schools, theatres, and 
other institutions subsidised by the Government throughout Belgium should 
tune to French pitch. Our minister at Brussels wrote to the Foreign Office 
quoting the decree. The Foreign Office, at a loss how to dispose of this 
communication, sent it on to the Royal Academy of Music as being presu- 
mably something in the line of that institution. The directors of the 
Academy thereupon convened a public meeting, which took place at St. 
James’s Hall on the 20th June last; and a very lively meeting it was. The 
upshot was the appointment ef a committee to carry out certain resolutions 
which had been passed. This committee began by trying to get the pitch 
of our military bands authoritatively fixed by the War Office. But the 
Commander-in-Chief pleaded “financial and other difficulties too great to 
be overcome” and declined to trouble himself in the matter. The Committee, 
feeling that it would be presumptuous to persist in the face of difficulties 
Which had daunted so brave and able a tactician as the Duke of Cambridge, 
abruptly dissolved itself, declaring that ‘‘the impossibility of controlling 
the musical arrangements of her Majesty’s forces renders such an establish- 
ment” (of a uniform pitch in accordance with that which prevails in Europe] 
‘*totally impracticable”. And so the matter drops for the present. The 
difficulty is, as usual, an economic one. For example, a flute such as is 
used by a professional player in a concert orchestra costs about thirty 
guineas. If the pitch for which that flute was constructed be altered so 
much that a new instrument will have to be substituted, then every pro- 
fessional flute player in the country will have to disburse thirty guineas. 
for a new flute, and wait for a chance of partly recouping himself by selling 
the old one to some amateur who does not play in concert with other per- 
formers. The same heavy tax would, under the same conditions, fall on 
oboe, clarionet, and bassoon players. The outcry which a proposal to alter 
the pitch provokes from the orchestra may be imagined. But against it 
must be placed the outcry of the singers against the strain put upon their 
voices by the excessively high English pitch, and the protests of musicians. 
against the performance of the music of Mozart and Handel in what are. 
practically higher keys than those in which it was intended to be heard. 
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Our pitch is rather more than a semitone sharp to Handel’s tuning fork, so 
that his compositions in the key of D are heard nowadays in what he would 
have called the key of E flat. The change is a disadvantage to tenor and 
soprano singers as far as their highest notes are concerned, though to con- 
traltos and basses, whose lowest notes are of course facilitated by the rise 
in pitch, it is an advantage. Hence soprano and tenor singers protest 
against the high pitch, whilst contraltos advocate it. Mr. Sims Reeves has 
sacrificed engagement after engagement at musical festivals sooner than sing 
to the high pitch set by the organs at such performances. Madame Nilsson 
and Madame Patti have insisted on French pitch at the opera. But Madame 
Patey declares that the high pitch is an improvement. She isa contralto. 
And so the battle rages between the vocalists and the instrumentalists, 
whilst the instrument makers take one side or the other according to their 
pecuniary interest or the difficulties created by the exigencies of construction. 
But a combination among our conductors, if they could be induced to agree 
as to the most desirable pitch, and to be inexorable in making the attainment 
of that pitch a condition of a player’s engagement, would soon settle the 
question. Expert players of wind instruments can modify the pitch of the 
notes they produce very considerably by their blowing; by turning the 
embouchure; drawing out mouthpieces, crooks, and tuning-slides; inserting 
washers; and other devices. They have to do this constantly even when 
playing at the pitch for which their instruments were designed, because 
mechanically perfect instruments are physical impossibilities. The upper 
octave of the flute, as far as it depends on the holes and keys of the instru- 
ment, is so sharp that it would be useless if the player could not flatten the 
notes by his method of blowing. Some players have such power of cor- 
recting mechanical defects by their embouchure that for the sake of certain 
advantages in power of tone they cause their flutes to be constructed in 
such a way that no ordinary player can use them. Players on reed 
instruments have less latitude of this kind; but except in the case of 
the clarinet they can by the aid of mechanical alterations vary the pitch 
within half a tone, which is quite sufficient for the purpose in question. 
The clarinet alone is said to be intractable, but as every clarinet player 
is expected to possess at least three instruments, in A, in B flat, and in C 
respectively, something can be done to meet the difficulty—if it really exists 
—by considering the A clarinet as a clarinet in B flat, which instrument 
many players improperly use almost exclusively. Brass instruments have 
resources in shanks and tuning-slides for flattening, and string instruments 
present no difficulty. Old Italian violins would be much improved by a 
return to thicker strings and removal of the fortifications which have been 
added in modern times to protect them against the strain of the high pitch. 
Nearly all the admitted difficulties can be got over without new instruments. 
Those that are supposed to be most formidable have been known to disappear 
with such alacrity before a determined conductor two minutes after they 
had been declared utterly insuperable by the player, that it may be doubted 
whether they are anything more than conservative excuses. Perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to a reform is the expense of re-tuning great organs such 
as those in the Albert Hall and the Handel orchestra at the Crystal Palace, 
an operation which would cost a large sum per instrument, particularly if 
the alteration were not exactly a semitone, and so should necessitate the 
modification of every separate pipe and reed. If the proprietors of the 
organs could be induced to suffer this outlay, and if the War Office and 
the officers of the various regiments could be persuaded to make a tremen- 
dous investment in new clarinets, there would still have to be faced a certain 
amount of grumbling from the public and artistic agony on the part of con- 
ductors at the temporary falling off in the effect of orchestral performances. 
which would inevitably follow a change of pitch. This would disappear 
when the players became accustomed to the new pitch; but in the meantime 
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there would be much murmuring, and much crowing from the advocates of 
the high pitch. It will be seen that the matter is by no means a simple one, 
and that alteration involves unforeseen trouble in many quarters. The 
avoidance of such trouble in future is, however, one of the most tempting 
results of the establishment of a uniform pitch, not only throughout 
England, but throughout Europe. 


A new drama by Henry Pettitt and Augustus Harris was produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre on the 12th September. It is entitled Human Nature, 
of which, in its willingness to applaud plays in which it has no part, the 
authors have taken considerable advantage. A fiendish Frenchman, whom 
the audience insisted upon identifying with the late M. Olivier Pain, succeeds 
by plot and perjury in wrecking an English officer’s home, and divorcing his 
wife. An equally diabolical lawyer has been left £20,000 by somebody on 
condition that the officer’s little son does not grow to manhood. The play 
shows us on the one hand the officer out in the Soudan capturing a city in 
the desert—popularly supposed to be Khartoum—and finding there the 
pertidious Frenchman, who dies confessing his guilt ;.and on the other, the 
despairing mother flying through England with her child from the ogreish 
lawyer. Eventually all the disagreeable people are removed in custody, and 
husband and wife are reunited. The story is pleasantly diversified by a 
lady who calls herself Cora, lives in a villa, and smokes cigarettes. She 
is therefore reprobated in Drury Lane as a person patently abandoned, and 
when her husband turns up in the last act and fusillades her with a revolver, 
it is felt that the highest claims of poetic justice have been satisfied. Miss 
Isabel Bateman, as the hunted mother, surprised the audience with a per- 
formance no less striking than the famous Leah of her sister Mrs. Crowe. 
Mr. Fred Thorne’s Lambkin the baby farmer is a capital study of brutal 
ruffianism in a dull, middle aged phase. Mr. Harry Nicholls is very funny 
as Horatio Spofkins, a lawyer’s clerk with a taste forrhyming. Miss Lizzie 
Claremont’s Mrs. Lambkin is a repulsive piece of realism. The talent of no 
less than thirteen gentlemen and nine ladies finds employment in the play ; 
but only the four already mentioned can be said to distinguish themselves. 
The other leading parts are played by Miss Ormsby, Miss Illington, Miss 
Katie Barry, Miss Amy McNeil, Messrs. Henry Neville, Leathes, J. G. Gra- 
hame, and J. H. Clynds. 


A determined attempt is being made at Her Majesty’s Theatre to accus- 
tom the British public to the Italian three-act ballet d’action. ‘‘ Excelsior” 
has now been played nearly a hundred and thirty times, and it certainly 
does not disappoint those who are curious enough to go to seeit. The 
music is, of its kind, excellent; and the dancing, in which a considerable 
body of men and children are employed, is graceful and spirited. The action, 
which illustrates the progress of steam, electricity, and engineering enter- 
prise, is interesting and amusing ; and there is not a single dance, group, or 
scene, in which the personal attractions of the female performers is relied on 
to please the audience. A bishop might, in pursuance of Mr. Stewart Head- 
lam’s advice, witness ‘‘ Excelsior” without a misgiving as to the perfect good 
faith both of the performers and the spectators in the purely artistic char- 
acter of the entertainment. The ample stage room at Her Majesty’s, and 
the combinations of bright positive colors, thoroughly Italian in taste, pro- 
duced an effect which is very cheerful and almost classic in its refinement 
and simplicity. Under Mr. Hawtrey’s management the ballet has been 
supplemented by Planché’s ‘“‘ Secret Service”, in which Mr. Herman Vezin 
is supported by Mr. Frank Archer and Mr. Arthur Dacre. Miss Kate Vaughan 
now appears in the second act of ‘‘ Excelsior”, and gains what her Italian 
colleagues must think rather cheap applause by her dancing of a feeble waltz 
by Signor Tosti. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
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Co-operators in the Leicester district should encourage the little monthly 
record' now issuing by the Co-operative Conference Association, and edited 
by Mr. Bunton. 

Mr. Norma attacks Lord Randolph Churchill in the most effective and 
cruel manner, by issuing a selection from that nobleman’s speeches,’ inter- 
spersed with caustic comments. No condemnation of Lord Randolph’s 
meanness and falsehood can be so bitter as the witness he bears against 


himself. 








Owrne to the pressure on our space caused by the insertion of the Hon. 
Mr. Stout’s article, in view of our November School Board Elections, we 
are obliged to omit several notices of books received for review, as well as 
the Science and Gardening Corners. 

















The Story of Garibaldi. 





Pang a3 2. 


Soon after the French entry into Rome the Pope was recalled, and for 
some time afterwards there seemed little hope for Italian liberty. Gari- 
baldi was forced to quit Italy, and take refuge in New York, where 
for some time he gained a living by candle-making. Afterwards he 
ran a steamship between Nice and Marseilles and earned enough 





1 “‘Teicester District Co-operative Record.’’ Leicester: H. Banbury and Co., 
Dover Street. 

2 ¢A Political Humbug.’’ By G. W. Norma. Manchester: Abel Heywood 
and Son, 56 and 58 Oldham Street. 
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money to buy a small farm at Caprera. In the meantime, Charles 
Albert, the former king of Sardinia, had resigned the crown to his 
son, Victor Emmanuel. Now Victor Emmanuel had a very clever 
minister, named Cavour. Seeing that the great desire of the Italian 
States was to be united in one great nation, Cavour advised his master 
to win popularity by heeding the popular cry, while at the same time 
he suggested that Victor Emmanuel might gratify his ambition by 
himself becoming the king of united Italy. To accomplish this object, 
the quick-witted Cavour foresaw, two men—two leading spirits of the 
age—must be used as allies. One of these men was Louis Napoleon, 
crafty, unscrupulous, ambitious; the other was Joseph Garibaldi, 
noble, true-hearted, enthusiastic for all good, but no match for the 
cunning schemes of crafty statesmen. 

Louis Napoleon, in order to serve his own ambitious ends, con- 
sented to become the ally of Sardinia against the arch-tyrant Austria ; 
and Garibaldi promised again to take up his sword in defence of 
Italy’s liberty, even though his ally must be the traitor Napoleon, 
betrayer of the Roman Republic. You will still be fighting for 
Italian Unity, argued Cavour, and that is only possible at present 
under a monarchy. Mazzini, whose supreme ideal was a republic, 
could not forgive his friend’s conduct in this matter; but Garibaldi, 
though, had it been possible, he would rather have fought for a 
republic, thought it better to fight for the unity of Italy under any 
conditions, than not to strive for it at all. He therefore accepted the 
post of general in Victor Emmanuel’s army, and promised the king 
to raise troops by every means in his power. For this purpose he 
issued a public summons for volunteers to join his troops, and soon 
his little band of Alpine Chasseurs was increased by five thousand 
men. 

It seemed as though some magic must lie in the name of 
Garibaldi, for every day fresh bands of Poles, Russians, and volunteers 
from every part of Italy, as well as from other nations, joined the 
ranks of his army. Several desperate battles were fought by 
the combined armies of France and Italy, and it was in great measure 
owing to the genius and courage of Garibaldi that the Austrians 
were completely defeated at Magenta and Solferino. The war was 
concluded by the treaty of Villafranca, by which Nice and Savoy 
were ceded to Napoleon. 

A great part of Italy was now freed from the yoke of Austria, 
but enough had not been gained to satisfy Garibaldi, who wished for 
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nothing less than the liberation and unity of the whole of Italy. 
Disgusted by the artful schemes and selfish ambition of kings and 
ministers, and by the policy which still left a great part of his native 
land in slavery, he left the service of Victor Emmanuel and travelled 
through central Italy. 

This journey resembled a triumphal procession. At the railway- 
stations Garibaldi was met by bands of national guards; his carriage 
was unhorsed, and he was drawn by the people amid showers of 
bouquets. Sometimes he would make an impassioned appeal to the 
assembled Italian women, entreating them to urge lovers, husbands, 
sons and friends to join in what he called ‘‘the holy cause”’, ¢.¢. 
that of the liberty and unity of Italy. He acted most wisely in 
enlisting the sympathies of women, for many of them worked for 
him with a noble enthusiasm that did much to further his designs for 
the liberation of Italy. They gave up money, jewels, sometimes 
they even sold their hair, and sent him the proceeds. More than this, 
they gave their influence, and persuaded the men they loved best 
to join the ranks of Garibaldi’s army. 

Those who have listened to Garibaldi say that his eloquence was 
wonderful. His voice was rich and impressive, his face and bearing 
gallant and dignified, and the whole man told such a tale of truth, 
courage, earnestness and devotion to a great cause, that no wonder 
both men and women responded to his call, and gave up themselves 
and all they possessed to serve their country. 

About this time tidings reached Garibaldi of cruel wrongs and 
bitter hardships borne by his countrymen in Naples and Sicily. 
These two countries were at that time under the rule of the King 
of Naples, a weak and cruel tyrant. Garibaldi lost no time in 
marching with as large a force as he could muster to the assistance 
of the unfortunate Sicilians. He attacked Palermo, the capital of 
Sicily, and when the city fell was entrusted with the supreme com- 
mand, under the title of Dictator. 

A touching description has been written by an eye-witness of 
one of the scenes that took place in Palermo during Garibaldi’s 
Dictatorship. 

‘In the afternoon”, says the writer, ‘“‘Garibaldi made a tour 
of inspection round the town, walking among the cheering, laughing, 
crying thousands. The people threw themselves forward to touch 
the hem of his garment, as if it contained a panacea for all their 
past sufferings; children were brought, and mothers asked on their 
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knees for his blessing. Garibaldi was all this while calmly smiling, 
taking up the children and kissing them, trying to pacify the crowd, 
listening to complaints of houses burnt and property destroyed, 
giving good advice, comforting, and promising that all should be 
paid for.” 

Having done all he could to relieve the distress of the Sicilians in 
Palermo, Garibaldi marched against Naples, where the people were 
suffering under a barbarous tyranny. In this unhappy city liberty 
was a thing whispered about, but not realised. The inhabitants were 
heavily taxed, secretly imprisoned, and often barbarously tortured. 
They hailed Garibaldi as a deliverer, and many a deserter from the 
King of Naples’ army joined his ranks. The King, astonished at 
the coldness and want of spirit displayed by his own soldiers, turned 
one day to an officer standing near and asked the cause. “ Sire”’, 
replied the officer, ‘‘ when your soldiers are in your presence, they cry 
‘Long live the King!’ but when they turn their backs, and have to 
be led against the enemy, they cry ‘Viva Garibaldi!’ ” 

The conquest of Naples was comparatively easy to Garibaldi, for 
the citizens and many of the soldiers hailed him as a friend and de- 
liverer. The King took flight, never to return, and Garibaldi drove 
through the crowded streets in triumph. It was a dangerous drive, 
however, for as Garibaldi passed the forts outside the city, still in the 
possession of the Neapolitan troops, he noticed a band of artillerymen 
standing beside their guns, each with a lighted match in his hand, 
only waiting the word of command from their officer to fire. Garibaldi 
calmly ordered the coachman to drive slower. ‘‘ Slower yet!’ he re- 
peated in a stern voice, and standing up in the carriage, with his arms 
crossed, he looked steadfastly upon the men who were preparing his 
death-shot. ‘‘And the hostile soldiery”, says one who heard an 
account of the scene from an eyewitness, ‘almost terrified into ad- 
miring sympathy with the man they were there to crush, flung down 
their matches and waved their caps in the air with an impressive 
shout of ‘ Viva Garibaldi!’.” Jessie TAYLER. 

(To be continued.) 
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Pussies. 


a 


HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 
My whole was an Italian, an exile, and a republican. 


1, A queen, rather unfairly called ‘‘ bloody”. 


2. The second name of a Roman emperor, who was a philosopher and 
author. 





3. A Greek Stoic. 

4, A queen of Palmyra, led in golden chains through Rome. 

5. The wife of Edward II. of England. ; 

6. The Roman.emperor who ‘‘ fiddled when Rome was burning ’”’. 

7. The first name of the founder of the Jesuits. (7 marks. } 

CHARADES. 
1, My first is ridden on; my second is loved; my whole is trampled on. 
[2 marks. } 

2. My first is a receptacle ; my second is anarticle; my third is a grain ; 

my whole is a bird. [3 marks. } 


3. My whole may be a flower, or an animal standing against my first ; 
my first is solid and is a limit; my second implies a liquid and an absence of 
limit ; my third, by dropping an h, has become meaningless. [3 marks. ] 





NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 
1. Divide 16 into two parts, such that their product added to the sum of 


their squares may be 208, [10 marks. } 
2. At what time are the hands of a watch at right angles to each other 
between 2 and 3 o’clock ? [10 marks. } 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 





HisToricaL ACROSTIC.—MILTON. 


. Matilda. 

I reton. 

L eonidas. 

T heodora. 

O tho the Great. 
. Newton, 


cok Oh 


f=) 





BLANK PUZZLE. 
1. I lost the key of the door on Leith quay. 
2. I met the dey of Algiers on the day of the full moon. 
3. The peers of the realm will be overthrown, as rotten piers are broken 

by the sea. 
4. That poor old knight spent the night on the rock. 
5. I picked up this /nave of hearts in the nave of the church. 
6. As the wave dashed over the vessel I saw her wave her hand. 
Seas, seize are accepted for 6. 
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Bread, are, read, red, drab, dare, bare, dab, bad, dear, bear, Abe, ear, 
era, bar. 





CHARADES. 


1. at ally ies 
. Co—nun—drum—Conundrum. 





CRACKED NUTs. 
1. Let x represent the number of rows. 


10,000 : - 
n saa = number of trees in a row in first case. 
10,000 
And —90 +25 = number of trees in a row in second case. 
10,000 10,000 
95 = = 
— 20 a= x 


10,000 x + ‘ x’°— 500 « = 10,000 x — 200,000 
z* —20x2= 8,000 
* 20. + (10)*= 8,000 + 100 
Taking square roots 
z—10=+90 
z=100. 
Ans. 100 rows. 


2. The first steamer has a start of 488 miles. The second steamer gains 
on the first 286—244, or 42 miles a day, and has to make up 488. 


42 488 
113 
Ans. 11 +4 





ToraL Marks PosststE, 37.—Thasso, 37; Hawkeye, 36; Valiant, 35; 
Chi Lung, 32; Olivia, 32; Fircone, 23; Eureka, 21; Gunpowder, 10. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—VALIANT ; only five answers can be reckoned. 





Youna Forks’ PuzzLE-CoRNER RULEs. 

Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on p. 319. Each must choose a 
fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name 
and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this 
must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, 
but quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gaine od most marks during the year. 
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